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The World's Supreme Small Car 


4 SZ Completely revolutionises small-power luxury motoring 


— Independent springing. Seats within wheelbase. 
FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS fy: x} Upwards of 40 m.p.g. (Priority for essential exports.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41 Piccad London, W.1 
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THE URGENT CONCERN OF BRITISH DEFENCE LEADERS: HONG KONG, A CROWN COLONY SINCE 1841 AND THE CENTRE 
OF BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST, A VIEW FROM THE ISLAND OVER THE HARBOUR TOWARDS 
KOWLOON, WITH A PROMINENT MEMORIAL PAGODA IN THE FOREGROUND. 


The fall of Shanghai to the Communist forces, together with the recent steps to | on this Far Eastern commercial centre. Three main questions have emerged from 
reinforce all arms in the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, and the news (on June 2) these recent developments. Do the Chinese Communists intend to attack the Colony ? 
that the Minister of Defence, Mr. A. V. Alexander, was flying immediately to Hong If so, do we intend to defend it? And, finally, is it defensible ? A further discussion 
Kong to review the Colony’s defence position on the spot, has concentrated attention of this, together with some recent pictures of the Colony, appear overleaf 
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RICH, AND VULNERABLE—HONG KONG: 
BRITAIN’'S GREAT FAR-EASTERN OUTPOST. 


HEADQUARTERS OF BRITAIN'S FAR EASTERN NAVAL FORCES: THE NAVAL DOCKYARD, WITH 
THE DRY-DOCK (RIGHT) LYING AT THE FOOT OF HONG KONG ISLAND’S HILLS. 


HONG KONG HARBOUR, FROM THE ISLAND AND LOOKING TOWARDS KOWLOON 
ILLUSTRATING THE ISLAND'S VULNERABILITY TO FIRE FROM THE MAINLAND, 








PROMINENT BUILDING IN THE CENTRE A TYPICAL HONG KONG VIEW, WITH BUILDINGS CROWDED ON ALL LEVELS, WITH A VISTA OF 


HARBOUR AND MAINLAND AND, IN THE CENTRE, ONE OF THE COLONY'S MANY CHURCHES 


to Hong Kong to review immediately the colony’s defences on the spot. These B 
' ? 

; 

: 


CENTRAL HONG KONG, FROM THE AIR: THE 
IS THE WELL-KNOWN HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI BANK “THE BANK.” THE 


On June | the transport Dilwara left Southampton with 1500 troops to reinforce 
Hong Kong. These included a squadron of the 3rd Royal Tank Regiment, the 
27th A.-A. Regiment, the 119th Light A.-A. Searchlight Battery, the Ist R.A enormously-increased population is believed to include a considerable 
Troop and an advance party of The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders Fifth Column and where British prestige lost a great deal of ‘face’ as a result 

the Minister of Defence was flying direct of the Yangtse incidents. As has been frequently said by military critics, the BI 


facts have probably done much to reassure feeling in Hong Kong, where thef} 
Communist 


Signal 
On June 2 it was announced that 
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A STIFF PROBLEM IN EMPIRE DEFENCE: 
HONG KONG UNDER COMMUNIST THRBAT. 
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ALTHOUGH HONG KONG IS NOW SEVERELY OVERCROWDED, LIFE CONTINUES FAIRLY NORMALLY 
AND THE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED RACECOURSE IS STILL, AS EVER, A POPULAR RESORT. 













HONG KONG'S POPULATION HAS GROWN BY A MILLION, AND NOT ALL THE REFUGEES 
ARE RICH; SQUATTERS' HUTS, AS IN THE FOREGROUND, SPRING UP EVERYWHERE, 
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ALL ACCOMMODATION IN THE COLONY IS AT A PREMIUM; AND HERE HUSBAND, WIFE AND CHILD, AN INDEX OF HONG KONG'S ANXIETY LIES IN THE WAY CHINESE ARE 
WITH TWO AMAHS, OCCUPY A SINGLE ROOM IN ONE OF HONG KONG'S BEST HOTELS THE JEWELLERS’ SHOPS TO BUY GOLD AND PRECIOUS 


CROWDING 
STONES as AN INVESTMENT 


island of Hong Kong, small, densely populated importing all its necessities and a modus vivendi being found with the Chinese Communists, who are consvious 
lying within easy range of light artillery and even machine-guns from the main- of the need of a commercial contact with the outer world and are believed 
land, is in itself indefensible. Its defence would of necessity have to be be better disposed towards the British than towards the Americans, whom they 
based on the Leased Territories on the mainland and might have to bear the regard as the allies of the Kuomintang The ability and readiness to defend 
brunt of a large-scale attack. Recent signs, however, point to the likelihood of the colony would however strengthen British hands in reaching such 


to 


an arrangement. 
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COULD not easily define in what the quintessence 
of Oxford lies. It is partly in the antiquity and 
beauty of its buildings, partly in the spirit of learning 
and of the historic brotherhood of learning that broods 
over its streets and grey palaces, partly in that other 
Oxford spirit, one as old as its oldest tower, yet 
eternally young : the spirit of all the successive, unchang- 
ing generations of youth, perpetually renewing itself in 
new bodies, that Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his great 
Oxford poem, tried in vain, a passer-by, to recapture. 
Once, my dear—but the world was young, then— 
Magdalen elms and Trinity limes— 
Lissom the blades and the backs that swung then, 
Eight good men in the good old times 
Careless we, and the chorus flung then 
Under St. Mary's chimes !* 
The secret of Oxford's magic lies partly, too, in the 
beautiful river country in which it is cradled ; how 
much so can be realised by any son or lover of Oxford 
who tries to picture her in any other setting. The 
desecration of the Thames Valley proceeds at its 
stupid, squalid, bulldozer’s pace in the name of what 
is fantastically called Progress ; Cowley has become 
another Wolverhampton ; Newnham looks out across 
the river on a desolate sand-pit ; Sandford appears to 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


stand buildings enriched with the patina of centuries, 
which express the noblest aspirations of our country’s 
greatest artists in stone, not in one age alone, but in 
every age of her long and, until lately, unbroken 
civilisation. To sit on the hallowed lawn in the 
long, quiet dusk of May, to dine off ancient mahogany 
and silver in Hawksmoor’s cool and temperate English 
baroque, to stand amid whispering ghosts on the long, 
cold floor of some noble library, with the darkening 
twilight flooding through the great traceried windows, 
to see the dome of the Camera glowing rose-like against 
the blue of night or the eagle-topped glory of a Wren 
facade floodlit for a College play, to walk under the 
ancient wall of Oxford with a friend in darkness, with 
the flowers of the lime giving out their first fugitive 
scent, to lie listening to those magical bells that have 
made music, hour by hour without a break, for half 
a thousand years, to rise from one’s bed and gaze on 
the enchanted scene—moonlit garden, tower, dome, 
spire, pinnacle and lichened wall—and see the ghost of 
an English Creseid, as Chaucer pictured her, tip- 
toeing down the medieval stone steps to the waiting 
lawn and the dark, blossoming trees below, such are 
the privileges and pleasures which collegiate Oxford 
still offers to her favoured guests. But the joy an 








imagination: it stands in lowly sublimity, on the 
‘hill of ages,’ and points with prophetic fingers to 
the sky: it greets the eager gaze from afar, ‘ with 
glistening spires and pinnacles adorned,’ that shine 
with an eternal light as with the lustre of setting 
suns ; its streets are paved with the names of learning 
that can never wear out : its green quadrangles breathe 
the silence of thought, conscious of the weight of 
yearnings innumerable after the past, of loftiest 
aspirations for the future. We could pass our lives in 
Oxford without having or wanting any other idea— 
that of the place is enough. We imbibe the air of 
thought ; we stand in the presence of learning. We 
are admitted into the Temple of Fame, we feel that 
we are in the Sanctuary, on holy ground, and ‘ hold 
high converse with the mighty dead.’ ” 

The world to-day is faced with a material revolu- 
tion ; is everywhere, it may be said, undergoing and 
in the throes of it. The atom bomb is merely one 
manifestation of that revolution: a violent displace- 
ment and transformation of matter in the process of 
man-made change. Its cause is that the human spirit 
is starved of its natural food, and can endure that 
hunger no longer. A spiritual famine is driving men to 
revolt: men gaunt, pallid, mentally and physically 





“IN ITS BLENDING OF MAN'S HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT WITH NATURE’S BENISON THERE CANNOT BE ANYTHING IN THE WORLD THAT SURPASSES... IT 


: A VIEW OF OXFORD 


FROM THE NORTH, SHOWING MAGDALEN TOWER (EXTREME LEFT), THE RADCLIFFE CAMERA (CENTRE) AND ST. MARY'S SPIRE BEHIND IT ; BY AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARTIST. 


be in process of becoming a factory ; Iffley is a forest 
of ** pre-fabs,"’ the bungaloid disease that has strangled 
Kidlington, and the red rash of Summertown stretch 
out threatening to destroy ghostly Water Eaton 
and grey, historic Islip among the dreaming, golden- 
cloaked water-meadows. And in the two Hinkseys 
nothing keeps the same. As for the railway approaches 
to what used to be, and still potentially is, the most 
beautiful city in Europe, they must, indeed, delight 
the heart of the gentleman who wrote the other day 
to The Times deploring the obscurantist estheticism 
which vainly endeavours to preserve the landscape 
which Wilson and Constable painted from the 
‘improving "’ hand of modern man. The famous 
gasworks still predominates, the St. Paul's of the 
twentieth-century scene, but other and more recent 
useful and modern “ installations ''—-for they transcend 
mere buildings—are multiplying fast and, as they 
expand, bury Oxford ever deeper in a rich porridge 
of concrete, gimcrack, rusty iron and débris, dividing 
it further and further from the lovely countryside out 
of which it sprang. 

Yet the heart of Oxford—the secret, inner heart 
is as beautiful as ever. In its blending of man’s 
highest achievement with nature's benison, there 
cannot be anything in the world that surpasses or, 
I think, compares with it. One passes out of the petrol- 
scented, piston-banging barbarism of the twentieth- 
century “‘ High " into the green serenity and quietude 
of College gardens and quadrangles. Around them 


* “ Alma Mater” (Oxford University Press). 


educated Englishman can take in these—and I know 
of no civilised happiness to compare with that of life 
m an Oxford or Cambridge College—is dimmed 
by the thought of how wantonly our age has robbed 
others whose love of beauty makes them crave such 
solace and delight, but whose fortune is no more than 
the common lot. A century and a half ago, a poor 
man of taste without the advantage of an academic 
education or academic friends, could visit Oxford and 
enjoy, without asking or paying for it, all the beauty, 
and more, that I have attempted to describe. Charles 
Lamb, a poor East India clerk at the beginning of the 
last century, visiting Oxford, found he could here 
“ play the gentleman, enact the student.’ ‘‘ To such 
a one as myself,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ who has been defrauded 
in his young years of the'sweet food of academic 
institution, nowhere is so pleasant to while away a few 
idle weeks as at one or other of the Universities. 
Here I can take my walks unmolested and fancy 
myself of what degree or standing I please. 
The walks at these times are so much one’s own 
the tall trees of Christ's, the groves of Magdalen."’ 
Keats, the ostler’s son, wrote to his sister that Oxford 
was the finest city in the world—*“ full of old Gothic 
buildings, spires, towers, quadrangles, cloisters, groves 
and surrounded with more clear streams than I ever 
saw together. I take a walk by the side of one of them 
every evening.” And poor Hazlitt hailed it with 
ecstasy as his own : “ There is an air about it, resonant 
of joy and hope: it speaks with a thousand tongues 
to the heart: it weaves its mighty shadow over the 


warped, angry with frustration, bitter with a spiritual 
want unsatisfied, and inarticulate. In every industrial 
and capital city of the world, the spectacle, to a greater 
or lesser degree, is the same ; the Industrial Revolution 
and the material and mechanical, and therefore slavish, 
philosophy that has animated it has driven men to 
bitterness and savagery. The ugly and hate-warped 
words in which Communists communicate their creed, 
and the approving echo they find in so many ignorant 
hearts, are symptoms of that malaise; one kind of 
materialisation soon breeds another. Ugliness is 
merely the visible manifestation of matter misplaced, 
and so intricately are matter and spirit bound up 
with one another in this world, that the offspring of 
physical squalor is spiritual squalor. 

The modern world can learn from Oxford—the 
inner core that still remains of Oxford—if it will. 
Indeed, in my belief its only way to escape destruction 
is to do so. The modern world—its mean buildings 
built for quick profit, its treeless, monotonous streets, 
its dead, discordant colours, its repetitive, unthinking 
vulgarity—is the natural expression of the separation 
of man from God. Oxford—its colleges, quadrangles, 
towers, domes, gardens and spires—is the expression 
of man worshipping God, taking wonder and delight 
in His universe and glorifying Him. It was built in 
faith and adoration ; not the faith and adoration of one 
man, but those of countless men, who, finding beauty 
in their own lives, expressed it in stone and brick and 
wood, and left their handiwork behind them on this 
earth to inspire others. 
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SHOWING THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURAL TRIMMINGS ADDED WHEN DISRAELI HAD THE EXTERIOR PRESERVED AS IT WAS SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO, WHEN QUEEN VICTORIA VISITED IT AFTER 
REMODELLED IN 1862: THE GARDEN FRONT OF HUGHENDEN MANOR, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. THE DEATH OF THE OLD STATESMAN: DISRAELI'S STUDY, WITH HIS DESK AND FURNITURE, 


HE reopening as a museum 

of Hughenden Manor, 
home of Lord Beaconsfield from 
1848 till his death in 1881, took 
place on June |. At the same 
ceremony, Lord Esher accepted 
the deeds of the park and the 
manor on behalf of the National 
Trust, in whose keeping the 
property has been since 1946, 
owing to the generosity of the 
family of the late Mr. W. H 
Abbey and of the Disraelian 
Society. Earl Stanhope, Presi 
dent of the Disraelian Society, 
presided, and the Earl of 
Halifax (whose son, the Hon 
Peter Wood, who was killed 
in the war, had been actively 
associated with the plans for 
Hughenden) performed the re- 
opening ceremony Mr. G 
Langley-Taylor, founder and 
chairman of the  Disraelian 
Society, was present. Hughenden 
was, at the Reformation, granted 
by Henry VIII. to one of the 
Dormers of West Wycombe, and 
from him it passed to Philip 
Dormer, fourth Earl of Chester 
field, author of the “ Letters." 
It was later acquired by the 
Norris family, and in 1847 was 
bought by Benjamin Disraeli. 
In 1862 he had the exterior 
remodelled and_ transformed 
into a typical Victorian mansion 
of red brick with Gothic archi 
tectural trimmings. During the 
war Hughenden was occupied 
by a department of the Air 
Ministry engaged in printing 
target maps for the Allied Air 
Forces Two aerial views of 
Hitler's refuge at Berchtesgaden 
have been presented as memen 
tos, and are to be exhibited 
Miss M. K. Disraeli is Disraeli's 

only surviving niece 


AFTER THE REOPENING CEREMONY AND THE HANDING OVER OF THE DEEDS OF THE MANOR 
AND THE PARK TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: MISS M. K. DISRAELI, NIECE OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD, EARL STANHOPE, AND LORD ESHER (RIGHT ; L. TO R.) 


THE COMMUNICATING DOOR TO THE DRAWING-ROOM OPEN: A VIEW OF THE THE DINING-ROOM WITH (L.) THE REPLICA OF A PORTRAIT OF DISRAELI, PRESENTED BY QUEEN 


SHOWING 
AND (R.) A PORTRAIT OF HER LATE MAJESTY, WHICH SHE GAVE TO DISRAELI 


LIBRARY AT HUGHENDEN, WITH THE CASES CONTAINING LORD BEACONSFIELD'S BOOKS. VICTORIA, 


REOPENED AS A MUSEUM: HUGHENDEN MANOR, ONCE THE HOME OF DISRAELI AND NOW A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 
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WATCHING THE 
WITH MIXED 
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7. Territory of New 
Guinea was occupied 
by an Australian force in 
1914 and in December, 
1920, became Australian 
territory, the 
administration 


mandated 
civil 
being established in May, 
1921. Early in 1942 the 
Japanese invaded New 
Guinea and Papua, and 
as a result, civil admini- 
Stration was suspended 
and the territories were 
placed under the control 
of the Australian mili- 
tary forces. In 1946 the 


whole of the territories of 


New Guinea and Papua’ 


placed under the 


control of the Provisional 


were 


Administration 
as a temporary measure 
pending the establish 
ment of a permanent 


set up 


administration. In 


December of the same 
year the 
Assembly of the United 
Nations approved a 


trusteeship 


General 


agreement 
for New Guinea whereby 
the Government of 
Australia acts as the sole 
administering authority. 
A census of the popula- 
tion was taken in the 
year ending June, 1941, 


which gave a figure of 
[Continued on right, 
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STRICKEN BY INTER-TRIBAL 
CENSUS PATROL TALKING TO 
THEIR PROBLEMS, 


VILLAGES 
THE 
ABOUT 


PEACE TO 
MEMBER OF 
VES 


BRINGING 
WARFARE: A 
NEW Gt 


TYPICAL OF THE TRIBESMEN OF NEW GUINEA 
HEADMAN WEARING A BRASS 
HIS FOREHEAD, 


OFFICER'S PATROL 
PEOPLE IN A 


THE DISTRICT 
GROUP OF 
SQUARE AT 


VILLAGE 
MEDAL ON 


YOUNG 
MIRUMA, 


Continued .| 

684,836, but in 
areas no count was made 
and it was estimated 
that there was an ad- 
ditional native popula- 
tion of 300,000. Recently 
a census has been taken 
woman 


some 


PSS 


of every man, 
and child in the Central 
highlands area, together 
with a record of their 
names, relationships and 
estimated ages. The 
patrol sent out to obtain 
the required information 
had a difficult task, for 
most. of the travelling 
had to be done on foot, 
and, as a score of lan- 
guages or dialects are 
spoken, all questions and 
answers had to be inter- 
preted. The patrol 
officer has to be fortunate 
to average 200 entries a 
day. In addition, he may 
have to settle disputes 
and any other matters 
the natives may bring 
before him. Unaware of 
the disadvantages of 
being a recorded “ unit "’ 
of society, the natives 
welcomed the arrival of 
the patrol and made a 
floral pathway to the 
guest house, which they 
bedecked with flowers. 
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(Py 
RESPONDING 
TO THE INVITATION TO 
HAVE THEIR NAMES 
RECORDED IN A BOOK: 
NEW GUINEA TRIBES- 
MEN ASSEMBLED FOR 
THE CENSUS. 


(ABOVE.) 


(LEFT.) EXPLAINING ro™4 
HEADMEN SUMMONED 
FROM HILL VILLAGES 
THAT A CENSUS PATROL } 
WILL VISIT THEIR 
TERRITORY : DISTRICT 
OFFICER ALLAN TIM- 
PERLEY, OF GOROKA. 
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wow 


\ yee o veer vevreveneneeenenn rveny 
\ . 
’ 4 
RIGHT.) EMPHASISING 
WITH FORCEFUL GES- 
TURES WHAT THE 
GOVERNMENT REQUIRES 
TO BE DONE : AN INTER 
PRETER ADDRESSING } 
THE ASSEMBLED HEAD- 
» MEN FROM THE HILI \ 
™~%. q 
\ COUNTRY 
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CTURESQUE POPULATION. 
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AT WORK IN THE VIL SQUARE A MEMBER OF THE CENSUS PATROI ail 
TAKING DOWN THE NAMES OF THE TRIBESMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES. \ 
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WITH SPOONFULS OF A COMMODITY IN GREAT DEMAND AMONG THE TRIBESMEN. \, HONOUR: PATROL -OFFICER BRIAN CORRIGAN, ONE OF THE OFFICIALS. 








HEN I 
was young, 
lissom and per- 
petually parched 
(though I didn't 





MR. FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR, THE AUTHOR OF . " 
THE BOOK ON THE HISTORY OF ART-COLLECTING know it) by a 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. thirst for know- 


Mr. Francis Henry Taylor has been Director ledge, I would 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York . h h 
City, since June 1940. He is forty-six years old scamper throug 
and the author of numerous monographs and whole great 
galleries and 


articles on art and archzological subjects. 

museums in a day ; or sometimes, even, if towns were 
close enough together and collections not too large, 
presume to survey and, in some measure, experience 


one varied aggregation of beautiful or interesting objects 
in the morning and another in the afternoon. The 





NOTICE OF REMBRANDT'S BANKRUPTCY. 
“ The Trustee of the insolvent estate of Rembrandt van Rijn, painter, 
shall, as authorized by the Commissaries of the Chamber of Bankruptcy, 
by execution sell the prints still included in the estate, consisting of the 
art of various of the most eminent Italian, French, German and Nether- 
landish masters, and collected by the said Rembrandt van Rijn with 
geet discrimination. Also a large parcel of drawings and sketches by 


embrandt van Rijn himself. e sales shall be on the days, hours 

and year as above, at the house of Barent Jansz Schuurman, keeper 

of the Keysers Kroon in the Kalverstraet . . . where sales have been 
held before. Tell it to others.” 


procedure probably had its uses: it helped to form 
mental scaffoldings, like learning the dates of the Kings of 
England, the sequence of European, Asiatic and Egyptian 
dynasties, and the useful, though arbitrary, division 
of the years of recorded Time into centuries of years. 

As soon as I reached such measure of maturity as 
I am ever likely to reach, this greedy gobbling appealed 
to me no more. The framework having been achieved, 
I went wherever I felt a desire to go; and now, if 
I enter a museum, I am prone to go to see one room 
or one single exhibit, and I am just as likely, when 
the mood for an expedition comes over me, to set out 
for a friend's house in order to revisit a few bronzes 
by Giovanni di Bologna or an unrecorded landscape 
by Hobbema. Nothing (except a large bribe, which 
I would gladly take for any deed not illegal or morally 
flagitious) would induce me ever again to march up 
to that stately portico in Bloomsbury, and resolutely 
proceed from the Elgin marbles to the little wooden 
models of old Egyptian boats, and from those to the 
coins of Syracuse, and from those to the illuminated 
Missals and Books of Hours of the Middle Ages. 

But the two books before me have produced a 
long-forgotten feeling of mental indigestion. We are 
constantly reminded that ‘ the world is so full of a 
number of things, I'm sure we should all be as happy 
as kings,"’ and constant remembrance of that truth 
would be salutary to an age whose temper seems to 
be equally impatient of happiness and of Kings. But 
all the things at once are rather too much ; one band 
blaring Beethoven on the left and another simul- 
taneously fluting Mozart on the right, would please 
none but the most eccentric ear. And the perusal 
of these two new compendiums by Messrs. Hughes 
and Taylor have left me dizzy. They will for long 


*” The Taste of Angels : A History of Art Collecting from Rameses 
to Napoleon.” By Francis Henry Taylor. 10g Illustrations, 12 in 
Colour. (Hamish Hamilton ; 42s.) 

“ Collecting Antiques.” By G. Bernard Hughes. Numerous 
Plates, some in Colour. (Country Life ; 42s.) 
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**COLLECTING ANTIQUES ": By G. BERNARD HUGHES. 
“THE TASTE OF ANGELS—A History of Art-Collecting from Rameses to Napoleon 


By FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


be valuable books of reference ; but there is too much 
in them for prolonged consecutive reading, and it is 
no more possible to review their contents adequately 
here than it would be, on a single page, to discuss and 
assess those of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Let us take Mr. Hughes’ book, which is the smaller, 
first: he has chapters on a great variety of things 
which are sought after by a great variety of collectors. 
Each kind of collector will find chapters to suit him, 
and a wealth of critical and historical material. The 
collector of Battersea enamels will find all the informa- 
tion he wants about the processes of the manufacture 
and the fortunes (and bankruptcies) of the manu- 
facturers. But ‘‘ Pewter, that grey Quakeress among 
metals,"’ comes next in order, and it is unlikely that 
there are many people (barring general antique-dealers, 
to whom this volume should be very useful) who are 
equally interested in those two kinds of ware. The 
articles covered in later chapters are as miscellaneous 
as any to be found in the most catholic shops of the 
King’s Road or the Fulham Road: Japan Ware, 
Sheffield Plate, Samplers, Lace, Lustre Ware, Toby 
Jugs, Willow Pattern, Maps, Miniatures, Glass Pictures, 
Barometers, Tea Caddies, Fans and Papier Maché. 
Coloured Paper-weights are here in force: the range 
of “articles of bigotry and virtue’ is so great that 
I am surprised to find only one casual reference to 
that really beautiful stuff, Pinchbeck. As I have sug- 
gested, different chapters will be of prime interest to 
different people: if I met a friend who told me he 
had begun collecting Sheffield Plate, Maps, Miniatures, 
Fans, Toby Jugs and Barometers, I should begin to 
worry about his mental stability : one King Charles's 
Head is quite enough for any Mr. Dick. 

As for the other enormous and beautifully illus- 
trated tome, I am at a loss what to say. The author 
himself, who is Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, points out that it is the first general 
history of art-collecting in the English language, and 
that it has taken him twelve years to write. ‘To 
put his subject into its proper perspective, 
Mr. Taylor has provided a background which 
virtually traces man’s cultural development 
from the time of Rameses II. until that of 
Napoleon. 

“From the Valley of the Kings Mr. Taylor 
turns to Athens, touches on Alexander and 
his generals—the first of many conquerors to 
acquire an appetite for works of art—and 
then brings us by way of Rome and the Middle 
Ages to the dazzling days of the Medici, the 
Fuggers, the Habsburgs, Louis XIV., the great 
English collections and finally those of 
Napoleon. Before this great historical tapestry, 
with its contrasting threads of politics, finance, 
war, cultural appreciation and greed, Mr. Taylor 
displays, with a profusion of fascinating detail, 
the outstanding personalities and greatest 
treasures of art-collecting through the centuries. 

“ Caligula conducts an auction of the more 
questionable items in his collection, Crusaders 
deposit their valuables in St. Mark’s to pay their 
passage in Venetian ships to the Holy Land, 
Pope Leo X. erects a memorial to his pet 
elephant and Albrecht Diirer inspects the 
treasures of Montezuma, brought back from 
Mexico by Cortes. We read how Michelangelo 
was commissioned to design a snowman, of 
Velasquez’s refusal to accept payment for his 
portrait of Innocent X. except from the hands 
of the Pope himself, and what fees Raphael, 
Rubens and the sculptors of ancient Greece 
received for their work. Christina of Sweden, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Isabella d’Este, Charles I., 
Marco Polo, Mazarin, Buckingham, Catherine 
the Great, Horace Walpole and Napoleon— 
all these play their part in Mr. Taylor's 
rich record.” 

One never knows what one is going to 
encounter next, whether the family tree of the Medici 
or, reproduced in facsimile, the official notice of 
Rembrandt's bankruptcy. The climax of his misfor- 
tunes was the sale by auction (possibly Dutch auction !) 
of his collection of prints and drawings by great Masters, 
and when Mr. Taylor really sets out to give the pedigree 
of a picture, he does it thoroughly. Here he is on 
that much-travelled picture, Raphael's “ Saint George 
and the Dragon”: ‘No other picture epitomises 
more thoroughly the development of taste produced 
by the political and economic rivalries between 
different countries and collectors in successive ages. 
Commissioned from the artist by the Duke of Urbino, 
Federigo da Montefeltro, it was taken to England as 
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a gift from the 
Duke to 
Henry VII. by 
the Perfect 
Courtier, Count 
Baldassare 
Castiglione. The 
King had con- 
ferred the Order 
of the Garter on 
Federigo, and in 
the painting Saint George is seen wearing the garter 
below his left knee. The young Raphael at this 
time was in the Duke's regular employ and received 
for it probably less than the 100 ducats ($2000) he 
later asked in Rome of Agostino Chigi for each 
figure in the Farnesina murals. A pen and ink 
drawing for the picture is in the Uffizi; a reduction 
of the painting by the miniaturist Peter Oliver 
is preserved in the Royal Library at Windsor, 
and it was also reproduced in tapestry at the 
Mortlake factory. Passing temporarily from the 
Royal collections, the picture was retrieved by 
Charles I. from the Earl of Pembroke by exchang- 
ing for it a group of Holbein drawings. After 
the King’s execution it was sold by Parliament 
in 1653 for £150, to the Cologne banker Evrard 
Jabach, for the account of Cardinal Mazarin. With 
the dispersal of the latter's collection, it changed 
hands frequently. 

“Madame de Noué acquired the painting for 
500 pistoles and had a copy of it made by Philippe 
de Champaigne for the Jansenist Church at Port 
Royal. Then it passed into the celebrated Crozat 
collection, to be sold by the Crozat heirs in 1772 
to Catherine the Great for the Hermitage. It 
was one of a lot of 400 pictures for which the Russian 
Empress paid 400,000 livres. Finally in 1930 a 
New York dealer purchased it from the Soviet 


MR. G. BERNARD HUGHES, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK ON COLLECTING ANTIQUES WHICH 15 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. G. Bernard Hughes is a Fellow of the Roya! 

Society of Arts. He is editor of “ Antiques 

Review.”’ For some years he was editor-in-chief 

of The Queen. He is a frequent contributor to 
Country Life. 





“ 

ZOFFANY HAS IMMORTALIZED TOWNLEY IN HIS LIBRARY SURROUNDED BY HIS 
FRIENDS IN A CONVERSATION PIECE" ; MR. TOWNLEY'S COLLECTION. ENGRAVED BY 
WORTHINGTON AFTER JOHN ZOFFANY. 


¢ are from the book “‘ The Taste of Angels” ; 
ourtesy of the Publisher, Hamish Hamilton. 


Government and sold it to the late Andrew W. Mellon 
for a price, as reported in the Congressional Record, 
of $747,500." 

The picture is now in the Mellon Collection in the 
Washington National Gallery of Art. 

As one surveys the galaxy of rich and Royal 
names with which these pages are studded, one 
cannot help wondering what will happen to the 
patronage of the living and the collecting of the 
dead when the Levellers have achieved their 
“ Welfare State." 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 822 of this issue. 
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FISHING THE DEE FROM A CORACLE AT LLANGOLLEN : AN ANGLER ON A STRETCH WHERE FOR MANY YEARS OVER 100 SALMON HAVE BEEN CAUGHT ANNUALLY. 
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CASTING FOR SALMON ON THE RIVER TAY: AN ANGLER AT 
IN THE LONGEST AND ONE OF 


FAMOUS FISHING RIVERS IN WALES AND SCOTLAND : 


In our issue of May 28 we published two views of the Hampshire Test, one of 
the most famous fishing rivers in Engiand; this week our photographs come trom 
Wales and Scotland, and show salmon-fisning on the Dee and on the Tay. In April 
and May, when the river is still high after winter rain, fishing in the Welsh Dee between 
Corwen and Llangollen is carried out by men in coracles, the primitive craft of 


CAT HOLES, NEAR STANLEY, PERTHSHIRE, WHICH IS ONE OF THE POOLS MOST FAMOUS FOR THEIR CATCHES 
THE MOST IMPORTANT SALMON RIVERS OF SCOTLAND 


THE DEE AT LLANGOLLEN AND THE TAY AT CAT HOLES. 


Although Welsh salmon-fishing cannot compare with Scottish 
annual'y for many years, all before 
The River Tay rises 
the most 


the ancient Britons 
or Irish, over 100 salmon have been caught 
July 1, in the stretch of the Dee shown in our photograph 
in Ben Lui, on the borders of Perthshire and Argylishire, and is one of 
famous of the salmon rivers of Scotland. 
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A‘ the time of the lifting of the Berlin 


blockade, the wide popular welcome A WINDOW 


was qualified by the doubts which almost all 
the most intelligent people expressed in 
private conversation. They asked what the 
next move would be, and some of them did 
not hesitate to say that they expected the 
concession to turn out to be a trick. Their chief 
reason was that the explanations generally 
put forward for the abandonment of the 
blockade by the Russians did not appear convincing. It 
was said that the blockade had, in fact, hit the Russian 
Sector of Berlin even more heavily than those of the Western 
Allies, and that it was only by reopening trade with the 
city that they could hope to avoid a breakdown. On 
the other hand, the blockade had obvious advantages of the 
highest value to the Russians. At no cost in actual expen- 
diture to themselves they had compelled Britain and the 
United States to undertake the “ air lift” at enormous 
cost. ._The strain was all on our side. Why, asked the 
pessimistic observers, should they forego the benefits of a 
masterpiece of “cold war” strategy for the sake of the 
economy of a portion of Berlin, supposing that economy 
were in fact seriously menaced ? It all seemed too good to be 
true. The blockade was raised, and for a moment it seemed 
that the pessimists had been wrong ; but only for a moment. 
Another odd thing about the business is that it seems 
to be agreed that one of the strongest reasons for lifting 
the blockade was the desire of the Russians to bring about 
another meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. They 
achieved both their supposed desires, the possibility of 
the resumption of trade between East and West, and a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers. Yet, far from trving 
to profit by them, 
they kept on so many 
restrictions in the 
Berlin area that there 
has been no effective 
resumption of trade 
and their represent- 
ative on the Council 
made no constructive 
proposals, On_ the 
other hand, the repre 
sentatives of the 
United States, the 
United Kingdom and 
France, after a dis- 
play of stone-walling 
more irritating than 
the speeches of 
Mr. Vyshinsky, put 
forward a plan for 
future German unity. 
The meetings of this 
Council have never 
been inspiring, but 
when speeches are 
made simply to kill 
time, they become 
intolerable. It is a 
pity that the scheme 
could not have been 
ready when the con- 
ference met, or that 
the meeting was not 
postponed until it 
was ready. Exhibi- 
tions such as those of 
the first week of the 
meetings in Paris do 
not redound to the 
credit of great nations 
The Western 
plan, which was 
finally conveyed to 
Mr. Vyshinsky on 
May 28, embodied a 
series of proposals for 
a Federal Govern- 
ment, First, the con- 
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BERLIN AND PARIS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Zone crossed into the Soviet Zone had been held up because 
the passes were facsimiles and did not carry original 
signatures. Passes in facsimile had sufficed in the past. 
In this case it was not certain whether the difficulties 
were due in part to Russian love of routine and red tape, 
but it is more probable that the action was deliberate. 
It looked as though the Russian authorities were determined 
to keep the needs of Berlin from being met quickly and to 
create a spirit of disappointment in place of the enthusiasm 
with which the lifting of the blockade had originally 
been greeted. The first announcement brought about a 
sharp rise in the prestige of the three Western occupying 
Powers, and it cannot be doubted that this was followed 
by a decline when it was found that the blockade had not 
been effectively raised after all. 

There were also irritating restrictions on railway traffic, 
which again must be considered to have been deliberate. 
Here, however, the railway strike became so important 
a factor as to put all other considerations into the back- 
ground. This strike was not a normal demand for increased 
wages, such as we are all too well accustomed to in this 
country. The point at issue was the currency in which the 
wages of the railway workers were paid. They demanded 





GUESTS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND MME. AURIOL AT DINNER AT THE ELYSEE Qs MAY 25: THE FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS 
SHOWING (FROM L. TO R.) M. ROBERT 


Stitution drawn UP wo HAVE BEEN DISCUSSING THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN UNITY AT THE PALAIS ROSE IN PARIS ; 


at Bonn (“ the Bonn 
Basic Law") was to 
be the foundation, the Germany, Berlin and currency questions, 


States of the Eastern accusing the Western Powers of violati 
Zone acceding to it. The Foreign Ministers of the Western 


Secondly, a number developed the Russian proposal 
person, freedom from general settlement of the German pi 


association, of 
assembly, of speech, 
of the Press and the radio; freedom of political parties, of 
elections, of the judiciary. Thirdly, there was to be a statute 
of occupation on a quadrilateral basis, finally terminating 
military government; all powers passing to the Federal 
Government and States Governments, except for a few 
which would be reserved, notably those relating to security 
and German obligations. Fourthly, there should in future 
be no reparations from current production, and enterprises 
acquired by a foreign Power after May 8 should be sur- 
rendered. Fifthly, quadrupartite control should, except in 
special cases to be determined, be exercised by a majority vote. 
Mr. Bevin said afterwards that these proposals were intended 
to provide a basis for progress in solving the German problem. 
It cannot be supposed that they are acceptable to Soviet 
Russia in the precise form ih which they stand at present. 

On the whole, however, they represent an easing of 
the situation after a most unpromising start. Before 
coming to the case of the railways, which became comp)li- 
cated by the strike in Western Berlin, it must be noted 
that serious restrictions on road traffic occurred after the 
ostensible lifting of the blockade. At the date on which 
the Western proposals were put forward, May 28, it was 
reported that some 80 per cent. of the lorries carrying food 
into Berlin in one area where routes from the American 


Germany and that the stage of unification w’ 

f pri jes laid hich M. Sch Riered the Soviet Fons 

of principies was laic whic juman cons t t Foreign Minister was evading. Much of the same 

down : freedom of the Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Bevin. At the fifth Sesting Mr. Vyshinsky asked the Western 
that amendments to the Soviet proposals might turn out to be acceptable to him. On May 28 the Western 

a. These envisaged the ¥ -y- to the whole 

the meeting on May 


lem before Mr. V 
arbitrary arrest and carried out in the Western Zones, oa were flatly rejec by 
the attack, claiming that the Western Powers’ 


SCHUMAN (FRANCE), MR. ANDREI VYSHINSKY (U.S.S.R.), MR. DEAN ACHESON (U.S.A.) AND MR. ERNEST BEVIN (GREAT BRITAIN). 
The Council of Foreign Ministers held wo first Ne at the Palais Rose, Paris, on May 23, and 
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both. Russian broadcasts have alleged that the 
strike was engineered by the Western Powers 
and exploited by them in order to embarrass 
the Russian administration. That is absurd. 
The Western Powers did not desire a strike at 
a moment when the passage of trains in and 
out of Berlin was being resumed. They may, 
however, have found a certain pleasant irony 
in the situation, knowing that if “ capitalist " 
police in any part of the world had behaved 
as roughly as the Russian-controlled German police did 
in this instance, they would have been roundly denounced 
by every Russian organ of publicity. 

The most sinister Russian move was, however, the 
announcement on May 27 that “ summer manceuvres " were 
to be held in the Buckeburg-Berlin air corridor, to include 
anti-aircraft fire at towed targets by guns firing up to a 
height of over 30,000 feet. The corridor in question is 
the centre one of the three which converge upon Berlin, 
the other two being from the regions of Hamburg and 
Frankfurt. This would have been a piece of obstruction 
of the most wilful and dangerous kind. The Russians, who 
have at their disposal many hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in which to carry out their exercises, picked 
a tiny area of some fifty square miles so situated as to 
endanger gravely all flying in the central corridor, the 
alternative being that its use should be entirely lost. 
Orders were issued that the Russian warning on the subject 
was to be disregarded, and at least on the day fixed as 
the first day of the exercises no firing took place. The 
very issue of such a threat suggested that we were back 
again where we had started, and that those who were most 
sceptical about the lifting of the blockade were justified. The 
Russian action need 
not, however, mean 
that the Kremlin has 
abandoned the idea 
of accommodation in 
some form and to 
some extent. 

As I have already 
pointed out, the 
published Allied 
proposals are not such 
as Mr. Vyshinsky will 
accept as they stand. 
He is a tricky 
customer to deal 
with, but there is no 
reason to believe that 
the desire he 
expressed to see the 
proposals of the 
Western Powers on 
paper was not 
genuine, On the other 
hand, it would be a 
weakness and a waste 
to undo the work done 
at Bonn. The United 
States, the United 
Kingdom and France 
have a right to assert 
that the new consti- 
tution for their three 
zones is sound in 
principle, and that its 
basis is something 
which they are not 
prepared to abandon, 
Writing before any 
detailed discussion 
of the proposals has 
begun, I am not pre- 
pared to express any 
optimism about their 
acceptance, and do 
not even feel sure that 
they will improve the 
general situation in 
Germany. Quadru- 
partite control by a 
majority vote, for 
example, will not 


agreed on agenda—the lem of the unification of - : 
peace treaty, and an Austrian peace treaty. pat » sty aay Mr. Vyshinsky read a statement appeal to Mr. Vyshin- 
, --T,- Agreement on four-Power rule of Germany, and , y OR a Russian om 5 in the control the Ruhr. sky ; indeed, he could 


by declaring that they could not undo what the 
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the Soviet tng =H be yy at 
dec had 


that payment should be made in Western marks. The 
Russian mark has a low exchange value outside the Russian 
Zone, and does not provide a reasonable living wage. The 
Russian authorities in Berlin proceeded to deal with the 
strike in their own manner, sending detachments of their 
own German police accompanied by bodies of strike-breakers 
into the Western Sectors to restore the service. The 
strikers and Western German police were in some cases 
mishandled, until finally the police from the Russian Sector, 
apart from a number sufficient to protect railway property 
from theft, were ordered not to enter the Western Sectors. 
That is as far as I can take the story on this occasion. 

A feature which appeared amusing to spectators, but 
which may have its own significance, was the exchange of 
courtesies between the two bodies of German police, though 
one is ostensibly drawn from Communists—which sometimes, 
it is alleged, means in the Soviet Zone Nazis out of a job— 
and the other from Socialists and parties further to the 
right. In one report it was stated that so much heel- 
clicking had not been seen since the collapse of Hitler's 
Germany. Many Germans must have been speculating 
whether the acute differences between their conquerors 
would one day provide an opportunity to play off one side 
against the other, or even to brush aside the control of 


had already done in western ot be expected to 


there should be the starting-point for ally ~ action. On May 25 Mr. Vyshinsky r “aa 
economic unity and the Western Ministers = that this must be related to itical unity—a point accept this principle, 
between 


inisters to make definite 


lively since it would com- 
a #-4 4, 455 monly in cases of 


of ‘Gomany of the measures now being dispute leave Soviet 

30. On the following day he returned to Russia in a minority 
proposals included taken without ¢ t ; 

detention, freedom of therefore of the nature of a Dikial. M. Schuman replied that the working of of ,* A. | of unanimity chs assent of the Games HA ofone. And since the 

Western Powers with the choice of stagnation or separation. They had chosen to act separately in the interests of the German people. 


principle of free elec- 
tions is not accepted 
in the Soviet constitution and is not observed in any of the 
countries under Russian control, it is hardly likely that 
the Russians would act upon it even if they agreed to it. 
The Foreign Ministers of the Western Powers would none 
the less be well advised to fight their battle of words with 
moderation. The Bonn Constitution was, after all, a substitute 
or makeshift, which came into being only because the unity of 
Germany appeared to have become an impossibility. It may 
be so still, but if any chance of attaining it, or even approach- 
ing it, exists and can be seized by some modification of the 
Bonn Constitution, there can be no justification for putting a 
higher value upon the makeshift than upon the original con- 
ception. There are many observers who have come to the 
conclusion that a sort of truce or armistice with Soviet Russia 
is the best that can be hoped for ; but this is still a matter of 
speculation, and does not provide a foundation for policy. 
The theory is certainly not well enough established to justify 
giving up trying. It is, goodness knows, a weary process, and 
if those who, like myself, write about it from time to time 
become subject to fits of discouragement and depression, it 
must become a nightmare to the statesmen who live with it 
constantly. The call to continue is made urgent because this 
question may be a matter of life and death, and there is no 
aspect of it more important than that of the future of Germany. 
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THE COLOUR CEREMONY IN FULL DRESS ONCE MORE. 
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THE FULL-DRESS REHEARSAL FOR THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY FIXED TO TAKE PLACE ON JUNE 9, THE KING’S OFFICIAL FIFTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY: MRS. ARCHER-HOUBLON 


RIDING SIDE-SADDLE BEHIND THE ROYAL CARRIAGE IN WHICH THE KING ARRANGED TO DRIVE, IS 
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THE SPLENDID SPECTACLE OF THE MASSED BANDS OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS MOVING 


“DOUBLING FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 





IN PERFECT FORMATION ACROSS HORSE GUARDS PARADE: THE DRESS REHEARSAL 


FOR THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY, SHOWING THE STANDS ERECTED OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN WHITEHALL. 


This year arrangements were made for the Trooping the Colour to be held, in full dress 
for the first time for ten years, on June 9, the official fifty-third birthday of the King 
Although his Majesty is not able to ride, he arranged to drive to the Horse Guards to 
take the salute, and Princess Elizabeth planned to take part in the ceremony on horseback. 
Last year plans were made to hold the Trooping the Colour in full dress, but owing to 
bad weather the ceremony was cancelled. This year it was announced that should the 


} 


weather prove doubtful on the morning of June 9, the parade would be postponed from 
11 a.m. to midday, and if necessary until the afternoon ; and that should the rain persist, 
arrangements had been made to hold the ceremony on the Friday, June 10. Our photographs 
were taken at the dress rehearsal on June 2, held in fine weather after the rehearsal 
planned for June 1 had been postponed on account of rain. Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of 
the Grenadiers, rode with the King to the Trooping the Colour in 1947. 
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A MEMORABLE DERBY DECIDED BY PHOTO-FINISH AND WON BY A 
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(ABOVE.) THE ANGLE AT WHICH SOME SPECTATORS SAW THE FINISH 
AND 


The 1949 Derby was one of the most exciting races ever run at Epsom, for the 
winner, Nimbus, Amour Drake and Lord Derby's well-fancied Swallow Tail passed 
the post apparently almost in line, after the French horse had swiftly and 
dramatically shot forward out of the field to challenge the leading runners as 
they raced for home after turning into the straight at Tattenham Corner. For 
the first time in the history of the world’s greatest race, the Photo-Finish was 
ised to decide the winner, and the suspense and tremendous excitement felt 


NIMBUS (CENTRE), THE 


(BELOW) THE OFFICIAL PHOTO-FINISH PICTURE SHOWING HOW NIMBUS WON BY A HEAD FROM 
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WINNER ; WITH AMOUR DRAKE (RIGHT), SECOND; AND SWALLOW TAIL (LEFT), THIRD ; 


AMOUR DRAKE, WITH SWALLOW TAIL A HEAD AWAY, THIRD. 


by every member of the huge crowd during the wait for the development of the 
fateful photograph can hardly be imagined by those who were not present. A 
great silence fell on spectators everywhere, and when the winning No. 13 (for 
Nimbus) went up, a roar of delight burst forth. There were other unusual 
features about this great Derby of 1949. The race was for the richest prize 
(over £14,000 for the winning owner) in its history, and Nimbus (Nearco—Kong), 
ridden by E. C. Elliott and trained by G. Colling, is owned by a woman, 
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A|WOMAN OWNER: HOW NIMBUS BEAT AMOUR DRAKE BY A HEAD. 








(ABOVE.) THE GREAT BATTLE FOR THE 1949 DERBY: NIMBUS, THE WINNER, ON THE RAILS, FIGHTING IT OUT WITH SWALLOW TAIL, WHILE, JUST BEHIND, THE FRENCH HORSE AMOUR DRAKE 
TO BE LED INTO THE WINNING ENCLOSURE. 


(BELOW.) NIMBUS, RIDDEN BY E. C. ELLIOTT, BEING HANDED OVER TO MRS. M. GLENISTER, 


Amour Drake (owned by M. Léon Volterra, whose death in Paris took place on 
Derby Day), while a head separated Amour Drake from Lord 


IS MAKING HIS DRAMATIC CHALLENGE. 


Mrs. M. Glenister, wife of a barrister, who is only the second member of her 
sex to win an Epsom Derby (Mrs. G. B. Miller won with Midday Sun in 1937). the day after 
Probably also it will be the last Derby to be run on a Saturday, as arrange- Derby's Swallow Tail. The Queen, Princess Elizabeth, Queen Mary and the 
ments have been made to run it in 1950 on a Wednesday, according to classic Duke of Edinburgh saw the race, but the King was not present. Her Majesty 
which is the first colt since Blue FPeter (1939) to win the sent for Mrs. Glenister to congratulate her, and discussed her great win. 
G. Colling, who trained Nimbus, has been ill for some weeks, and could not 


be present, so Jack Jarvis saddled Nimbus. 


custom. Nimbus, 
Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby, started at 7—1I, as second favourite. 
The favourite, Royal Forest, was fourth, and Nimbus won by a head from 
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LAND, AIR AND WATER; NOTABLE EVENTS IN THREE ELEMENTS. 


~ . ae : = . a egy ea 
nn eet a”? -Te 
TRINITY CELEBRATE THEIR SIXTH SUCCESSIVE HEADSHIP OF THE RIVER—BY WATER: TRINITY CELEBRATE—BY FIRE : UNDERGRADUATES OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, CARRYING 
MEMBERS OF THE CREW THROWING THEIR COX INTO THE ISIS AFTER THE END OF RACING. AN “ EIGHT” UP ST. ALDATE’S TO BURN IN THE COLLEGE QUAD AFTER THEIR TRIUMPH. 
Trinity’s record feat in retaining the Headship of the River at Oxford for the sixth successive Eights Week is recorded elsewhere in this 
som issue, together with a picture of the crew. Here we show two of the unofficial, but time-honoured, ways in which the triumph was 
™, celebrated—tossing the cox into the Isis and burning a boat on a bonfire in the College quad. The University authorities took especial 


= precautions to keep the celebrations in hand, augmenting the ranks of the proctors and “ bull-dogs”’ with all the pro-proctors available 
p and auxiliary “ bull-dogs”’ recruited from the ranks of the College servants. 













A NOTABLE DOUBLE : MUSIDORA (No. 9), THE I1000-GUINEAS CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT'S PART IN THE AIR-LIFT : CELEBRATING 





WINNER, WINS THE OAKS BY A NECK. THE 100,000TH TON BROUGHT BY CHARTER ‘PLANE. 

é c : On June 2 at Epsom, in sunny weather, before a crowd and many The end of the Russian blockade of Berlin has not meant the end of 
DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE OF AIR-SUPPORT: A FIREFLY members of. the Royal family, including Queen Mary and Princess the air-lift of supplies. During May alone the R.A-F. lifted 250,818 

AIRCRAFT FIRING 60-LB, ROCKETS, AT OLD SARUM. Margaret (newly returned from her Italian and French holiday), the tons, and on May 31 the charter aircraft celebrated their 100,000th 

Yorkshire-trained Musidora, the 1000-Guineas winner, won by a neck ton during the air-lift, the actual figure being reached with oil carried 


On May 31, the School of Land/Air Warfare at Old Sarum, Wilts, demon- : , 5 : A ! ~ 
strated to a course of senior officers the latest developments of air support from the French filly Coronation V., with Vice Versa /1., also French, third. by a Lancastrian of the Flight fuelling Co. 
in the widest sense. Both British and U.S. aircraft were used in a pro- . 

gramme which included dive-bombing, skip-bombing and rocket attack 





A HIGHLIGHT OF THE FIRST DAY OF THE BATH AND WEST SHOW AT LONG ASHTON : FOXHOUNDS 
OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT PARADING IN THE MAIN RING, 


CREATING WHAT IS CLAIMED AS THE SPEED RECORD FOR A STANDARD PRODUCTION CAR 
THE BRITISH JAGUAR 34 LITRE SPORTS CAR, DURING A REC@RD RUN AT OSTEND. 


On May 30 a British /agwar 3{-litre sports car, running on normal Belgian pump petrol, travelled 
at 132 m.p.h., considerably faster than anything achieved by standard production models previously 
Its fastest run was 1332 m.p.h., and with the hood up it averaged 1264 m.p.h. for a mile. 


Heavy rain marred the morning of the first day (June |) of the Bath and West Show at Ashton, | 
but the weather improved and by early afternoon there had been 8250 visitors, including the Minister of 
Agriculture. Weather for the second day was much better and attendance reached 41,074. 
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A MODERN MISCELLANY: MICE AND DIESELS; 
BUSES SCRAPPED; NEW LIFE FOR A PRISON. 


TO BE OPENED AS AN ADDITION TO THE KIRK MUSEUM : THE DEBTORS’ PRISON IN YORK, 
WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1705. 
The Debtors’ Prison, built in 1705, is one of York’s best eighteenth-century buildings and is now 
being tored. It was here, in the condemned cell, that Dick Tw pin, the highwayman, was 
imprisohed in 1739 before his execution. It is to be opened as an addition to the Kirk Museum. 
’ A GRAVEYARD FOR LONDON BUSES: SOME OF THE I000 BUSES, AGED EIGHTEEN YEARS 
a, OR MORE, WHICH ARE BEING TURNED OVER TO A SCRAP-METAL MERCHANT, HAVING BEEN 
STRIPPED OF EVERYTHING OF USE. AT RAINHAM, ESSEX, SOME FORTY MEN ARE EMPLOYED 
IN BREAKING THEM UP. 


> 


“THEY 'RE OFF!’ : THE START OF A MOUSE DERBY—THE STEEDS BEING CYLINDERS OF TRANSPARENT 
MATERIAL AND THE JOCKEYS, MICE WHICH RUN ROUND INSIDE THEM. 

A new sport has been started at the Royal Oak, Widcombe, Bath, where the feature of the evening is a “ Mouse 

Derby.” No cruelty is involved—as every schoolboy knows, mice enjoy — exercise by running round a wheel, 

and by making the wheel of a transparent material and allowing it to roll freely the mouse can be made to 

provide entertainment as well. A large hole in one side of the cylinder allows the mouse “jockey” to leave his 
mount if he so desires, and this provides another hazard in the “ form.” 


IN THE “ PADDOCK " : RACING OFFICIALS EXAMINING THE TRANSPARENT WHEEL CAGES 
AND THE “ JOCKEYS " BEFORE THE START OF A RACE AT THE ROYAL OAK, 


RUNNING TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE TWIN UNITS OF THE NEW DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE HAULING THE BOFAL SCOT FROM EUSTON STATION AT THE START OF A NON-STOP 
RUN TO GLASGOW, WHICH WAS COMPLETED IN JUST OVER EIGHT HOURS. 

c lecomotiv v tests 
oo a, ame of Se ay epee Ee ts tal as hae pg Py | Be from WHITE-COLLAR WORK: FIREMAN R. A. PARKES IN THE CAB OF THE DIESEL- 
London to Glasgow. The train was made up of sixteen coaches weighing 520 tons. When coupled, the Diesel-electric ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, THE CLEANLINESS OF WHICH PERMITS HIM TO WEAR 
units give more than twice the tractive ge FA dy Ww oe used. The journey of 401} miles was a WHITE COLLAR AND TIR. 
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FROM CHINA TO NEW MEXICO: A PICTORIAL SURVEY 
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OF RECENT EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN DECORATING A 
MEMBER OF THE ARAB LEGION AT AN AMMAN PARADE. 
On May 24 King Abdullah, behind whom (right) is seen his second 
son, H.R.H. the Amir Naif, held a big cerernonia! parade at Amman, 
his capital, which was watched by some 25,000 people and attended 
by representatives of the Arab countries. On June 2 Transjordan 
became “ The Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan.” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NATIONALIST EVACUATION OF SHANGHAI: AN AERIAL VIEW FROM OVER 
ACROSS THE WHANGPOO, WITH BARGES GATHERING fo 
Our picture shows the last stages of resistance in Shanghai. Barges have begun to collect in the Whangpoo 
beside the Shanghai Power Co, building, while the smudgy bursts of Nationalist shell-fire can be seen over 
This photograph was taken shortly before the Communists, on May 25, entered 


THE CITY, LOOKING 


Communist-held Pootung. 


PREPARING THE FIRST AMERICAN-DESIGNED HIGH- 
ALTITUDE ROCKET FOR ITS FIRST FLIGHT ON MAY }3. 
This Viking rocket, the first American-designed successor to the 
German V-2, was launched for its first flight on May 3 and details 
were recently released. It reached an altitude of 51} miles and 
attained a speed of 2250 miles per hour. It is 45 ft. long, 
designed for research, and is here seen in the travelling gantry. 


”, 


ANOTHER “IRON CURTAIN ERECTING A BARRIER ACROSS 


A ROAD BETWEEN ARAB- AND JEWISH-HELD JERUSALEM. 
A gauge of the present state of more or less permanent deadlock in 
Jerusalem can be found in this massive barrier now being erected in a 
main road between the Arab-held Old City and the Jewish-held New City. 
A Jerusalem correspondent reports that many barriers like these are at 
present in course of erection. 


THE 
FOR FLI REPUBLIC : 
Rome’s Imperial Way. 
saluting-base. 
Mark Clark, 
manded the 

Army in 


Shanghai proper, which the Nationalists 
evacuated with little attempt at fight 
south of the Soochow Creek; and by 
June 1 the Communists had officially 
declared the port open again. 


NOW BEING MINTED IN ENGLAND: COINAGE FOR THE NEW 
STATE OF ISRAEL. 

Imperial Chemical Industries are minting the Israeli coi in 

Birmingham. Cupro-nickel coins of two denominations, the |! and 

the SO prutoth, are being made. The former bears on the obverse 

a conventional palm tree and the latter has a vine design; while 

on the reverse a laurel wreath surrounds the value in figures. 


GREAT MILITARY PARA 
THE BERSAGLIERI 
On June 1, third anniversary of the Republic, 1500 troops marched past President Einaudi down 
The Bersaglieri, who always move at the double, are seen passing the 
parade was attended by numerous Diplomatic representatives and by General 


NINETY 


June 11, 1949 


iy 
RECOGNISED BY BRITAIN AS THE RULER OF CYRENAICA : 
THE GRAND SENUSSI—A WARTIME PHOTOGRAPH. 
On June 1 Mr. de Candole, the British Chief Administrator ir 
Cyrenaica, announced in Benghazi that the British Government 
recognised the Emir Idris el Senussi as the head of the Cyrenaican 
Government, and agreed that that Government should be responsible 
for internal affairs. The Emir has been invited to London. 


IN ITALY, ON 
PASSING 


THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
THE PRESIDENT AT THEIR FAMOUS DOUBLE. 


WEARS OLD THIS YEAR: “BIG BEN’s” 
CLAPPER STRIKING THE 13}-TON BELL. 


GIANT 


=~ voice of “ Big Ben” was never silenced by enemy action during 
t war, 
suspension spring broke. 
of Parliament as “ — Ben,” but the name belongs to the bell, called 
after Sir Benjamin Hal 


and has only stopped once, in 1944, when the pendulum 


People often refer to the clock of the Houses 


, First Commissioner of Works when it was put ur 







































































THE FIRST KNOWN SHIP TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC: CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ 218-TON CARAVEL SA 


SAILS. {. SPRIT SAIL, WITH SPILL HOLES. 2. FORE COURSE. 3. MAIN COURSE. 4. 
16. GREAT HATCH (PROTECTED WITH CHAINS AND COVERED WITH CANVAS). 
25. SMALL MATCH (OR COMPANION WAY). 


At a time when the crossing of the Atlantic has become a commonplace of 
world travel, it is interesting to consider the characteristics of the vessel in 
which the first fully-authenticated crossing of the Atlantic was made. This 
was the caravel Santa Maria, in which Christopher Columbus left Palos on 
August 3, 1492, reaching San Salvador (generally identified with Watling 
Island) on October 12 of the same year, thus taking seventy-one days for the 
voyage. The shape and size of this famous ship have long been the subject 
of conjecture and investigation, and for a long time it was believed that she 
had a prominent forecastle which overhung the bow by about 12 ft., and this 
hypothesis has formed the basis for the well-known model in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. But in the Naval Museum at Madrid, where a 
vast store of literature relating to the caravel has been collected, the accepted 


BONNETS (REMOVABLE FOR SHORTENING SAIL). §. DRABBLER, OR MAIN TOPSAIL. 6. MIZZEN SAIL, 
17. MAIN STORAGE HOLD (TO BALANCE WEIGHT OF HEAVY STRUCTURE AFT). 
26, MEAVY CANVAS CURTAIN TO SCREEN OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


27. OFFicEeRs’ QUARTERS, WITH CANVAS PORTABLE BUNKS. 28. TILLER AND HELMSMEN. 


view is that the ship had the form and appearance shown in our partly- 
sectional drawing above. In general, it will be noted that the lines of -the 
sturdy hull tend to curve round to meet on the centre line, research having 
supported the belief that this was the type of construction of the period. In 
the after-part were Columbus’ quarters, the only large and private cabin in the 
ship, probably specially constructed for his accommodation. The steering was 
apparently directly effected by a tiller handled by one man or more with the 
aid of blocks and tackle, although one theory is that this low-placed tiller 
was controlled by a whip-staff. The enormous structure aft, consisting of half- 
deck and quarter-deck, undoubtedly caused the ship to be a bad sea boat, and 
Columbus records in his diary that “she was a dull sailor and unfit for dis- 
covery."’ In the hold was space for the stores to feed the very large crew she 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL A 





SPARS. 7. sowsratr. 8. FOREMAST. 


18. HOLD, WITH FLOOR COVERED WITH MATTING (PROBABLY USED FOR BARTE 
29. HALF-DECK 


RT 











VEL SANTA MARIA—A NEW RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING BASED ON THE LATEST SPANISH RESEARCH. 


14. ANCHOR, I5. FIREPLACE, FOR COOKING (APPARENTLY THE ONLY ONE CARRIE) 
KEEL (OR CENTRE LINE) VERTICAL TIMBERS. 23. CROSS MEMBER. 24. BOMBARD. 
SHIP'S BOAT TOWING ASTERN. 36. RUDDER. 


8. FOREMAST. 9. MAIN MAST. 10. Mizzen mast. HULL (from the bow, going aft), 11. FORECASTLE DECK. 12. FORECASTLE. 13. WINDLASS, 
USED FOR BARTER $ S AND AS CREW'S SLEEPING QUARTERS). 19. UPPER (OR MAIN) DECK. 20. MASSIVE RIB TIMBERS. 21. STARBOARD PUMP. 22. 
29. HALF-DECK. 30. FALCONET (A LIGHT BREECH-LOADING GUN). - COLUMBUS’ CABIN. 32. COLUMBUS’ BED. 33. QUARTER-DECK. 34. ROPE BOAT LADDER. 35 


carried—she was crowded with no fewer than fifty-two men, though being of a sail area was probably not so large and lofty as in other contemporary ships. 
size normally handled in modern times by six or eight men-—and also her It comprised sprit sail (with spill-holes to spill sea-water if the sail dipped 
trading stores. The cargo, according to the still-preserved archives, was of a below the surface), single foresail, mainsail and a fore-and-aft sail on the 
very miscellaneous character, including mercury, alum, cloth, ivory, velvet, mizzen—these two last with removable bonnets (the portions shown below the 
charms, bracelets and other goods suitable for trading with the natives; while junction lines) for shortening sail—and a small topsail, or drabbler, on the main 
for victuals she carried salt pork and salt beef and 400 pipes of wine and mast. The length of the ship has been conjectured to have been about 93 ft., 
water. These last stores were carried forward and amidships, and perhaps the and she is estimated as having been about 218 tons. She was probably 
crew had sleeping-places aft and amidships on matting covering the bottom painted a dull brown and carried little of the elaborate decoration usual in 
timbers and planking. The stowing of cargo forward was to counterbalance ships of a later date. Although the exact details and appearance of the 
the considerable weight of guns and superstructure aft. The ship was no Sania Maria are not known, our drawing is based on the work of Spanish 
doubt very heavily timbered, with sturdy ribs and massive cross members, and investigators over a number of years, and is believed to represent the most 
although a bad sailor, was undoubtedly built to stand rough weather. The probable appearance of this most famous of Transatlantic ships. 


SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis 
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THE MEDIA2VAL MASON’S LOVING ART 
REVEALED BY THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA. 
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AS THE EYE SEES IT: THE GREAT THIRTEENTH-CENTURY WEST FRONT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, : 
WITH, PERCHED HIGH ON THE PINNACLE, THE “ SWINEHERD OF STOW.” (SEE RIGHT.) 

' 
L ' 

REVEALED BY “ LONG TOM,’ THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA: THE “ SWINEHERD OF 
STOW,"’ ONE OF LINCOLN’S EARLIEST BENEFACTORS, WHOSE STATUE BALANCES = | 

THAT OF ST. HUGH ON THE SOUTH PINNACLE. 4 
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AS THE TRINITY UNDERGRADUATE SEES HIM: JAMES I. (CENTRE) SCULPTURED ON THE INNER “INTERVIEWED " BY THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA: JAMES I., ON THE GREAT GATE OF 
FACE OF THE GREAT GATE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, BETWEEN HIS QUEEN, TRINITY (SEE LEFT), HIS HEAD AND SCEPTRE WELL PRESERVED, BUT WITH ROBES 
ANNE OF DENMARK, AND, ON HIS LEFT, PRINCE CHARLES. SEVERELY WEATHERED THE STATUE COMMEMORATES HIS VISITS IN 1615. 
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BEAUTIES THAT ESCAPE THE NAKED EYE 
CAUGHT BY THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA. 


June 11, 





AS THE VISITOR TO ELY CATHEDRAL SEES THE GREAT CENTRAL OCTAGON FROM THE FLOOR 
OF THE CATHEDRAL. ITS ROOF IS DESCRIBED AS “‘ THE ONLY GOTHIC DOME IN EXISTENCE.” 
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——— 
FROM THE SAME POSITION AS THE PICTURE, LEFT, BUT WITH THE LONG-FOCUS 
CAMERA TO REVEAL CHRIST THE REDEEMER, BARING HIS SIDE TO SHOW THE WOUND. 
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A DETAIL OF WINCHESTER'’S TOWER GROINING (see 
LEFT), TAKEN WITH THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA AND 
REVEALING PORTRAITS OF CHARLES I. AND HIS QUEEN. 


ABOVE.) THE GREAT TOWER OF WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL FROM BELOW, SHOWING THE SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY WOODEN GROINING AND BOSSES—SEE RIGHT, 
Continued.) 
telephoto lens, 14 ins. long and 6} ins. in diameter 
** Bloomed "’ signifies that each component piece of 
giass in the lens has been treated in such a way as 
to cut out interior reflection, a process which, it is 
said, admits 25 per cent. more light. The lens has 


(RIGHT.) “LONG TOM,” THE LONG-FOCUS CAMERA’ 
WITH A LENS, t4 INS, LONG, WHICH, TOOK THESE 
REMARKABLE ARCHITECTURAL ‘“‘ CLOSE-UPs.” 


N this and the facing page we show a number 


of pictures of architectural features from the 
Cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely and Winchester, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge—each feature from two 
view-points, that of the ordinary human eye, and 
also that of a remarkable long-focus camera. This 
instrument, which we illustrate and which is 
‘Long Tom," has a “ bloomed” 


familiarly called 
(Continued opposite. 


a focal length of 50 ins. and the aperture is F°8. The 
camera-back takes plates 64 by 4} ins. and these are 
exposed by means of a focal plane shutter. The 
complete apparatus is 4 ft. 6 ins. long and, weighing 
as it does, 65 1b., needs two men to lift it into position 
The lens alone cost over £200. It will be noted that 
the photographer needs binoculars to find his subject 
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fase is said to be a record-loving age 


nothing for longer 
squatting is now out of 
fashion. In any event, 
their achievements were 
insignificant compared 
with those of other living 
things, which are able to 
pass into a_ state of 
suspended animation so 
profound that it is im- 
possible for man to dis- 
tinguish between the living 
and the dead. The seeds 
of some flowering plants 
seem to have lost all that 
could be called life, and 


yet suitable conditions 
will kindle them _ into 
active growth. We can- 


not here take up the 
great question of what life 
is, and where it had its 
origin. Let us rather trace 
how it has come about 
that the seed of the Sacred 
Lotus holds the record for 
inaction—that is, for lying 
dormant while still being 
capable of germination. 

Between the years 
1843 and 1855, Robert 
Brown, who was librarian 
to Sir Joseph Banks and 
became the first Keeper 
of the Department of 
Botany in the British 
Museum when the Bank- 
sian collections were 
acquired by the nation, 
attempted to germinate 
seeds which had been collected-by Sir Hans 
Sloane some 150 years previously. He was so 
successful with the seeds of the Sacred Lotus 
that fourteen germinated out of the sixteen 
he tested. Some of these seedlings were pre- 
served, and are still in the botanical collections 
of the British Museum. In 1942, the present 
Keeper of the Department, Dr. J. Rams- 
bottom, again tested these seeds and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining germination. The period 
of dormancy of the seeds of the Sacred Lotus 
was therefore extended by a further eighty- 
seven years, making a total of about 
237 years. This is far longer than the seeds 
of any other plant have been known to lie 
dormant, but even this is not the limit for 
the Sacred Lotus, because seeds whose 
precise age is unknown but which almost 
certainly must be of considerably greater 
age have been successfully germinated. 
These seeds were extracted from peat in 
South Manchuria by the Japanese botanist 
Dr. Ichiro Ohga. Judging from the depth at 
which the seeds were obtained, their age was 
estimated at perhaps 400 years. That this 
may be a conservative estimate is suggested 
by the fact that the locality where they were 
obtained is outside the present geographical 
range of the Sacred Lotus. No doubt a 
gradual change of climate has driven the 
Lotus southwards in Eastern Asia, but this 
can scarcely have been a very recent occur- 
rence. Everything, therefore, points to the 
great age of these seeds, and yet life was 
not extinct within them, for they germinated 
successfully When submitted to appropriate 
treatment. They probably owe their long- 
evity to their very resistant outer coats. 
Once this outer layer has been pierced or 
removed, they will respond immediately to 
warmth and moisture by breaking into 
exceedingly rapid growth. The methods 
used to remove the impermeable coating 
were either by filing or by soaking for some 
hours in concentrated sulphuric acid. After 
washing in water, the skin can be peeled off. 
This record of longevity may appeal to 
our modern minds, but the rich human 
associations of the Sacred Lotus are known to 


The man 

who can run a fraction of a second faster than 
anyone before him, or can clip the air, land or water 
speed records, is certain of fame, however short-lived 
Renown has even been achieved by men who did 
than anyone else, but 


pole- 
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THE SACRED LOTUS. 


By Dr. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


date back over many millennia. This plant must not be 
confused with the Lotus-tree of the Greeks, which is 
a bush, Zizyplus lotus, belonging to the same botanical 
group as our Buckthorns, Its fruits, which are about 





PRODUCING SEEDS WHOSE POWERS OF DORMANCY EXCEED THOSE OF ANY KNOWN SPECIES OF FLOWERING PLANT : THE SACRED Lotus, Nelumbo nucifera. 
Our readers will remember the coloured photographs 2f the Sacred Lotus reproduced in our issue of May 21 and may have noted that in the 
descriptive matter we stated that the seeds of the plant possess extraordinary powers of dormancy. } 
discusses this remarkable feature and describes some experiments carried out at the British Museum (Natural History) resulting in the germination 


In the article on this 
of seeds which had been dormant for about 237 years. 





THE INSPIRATION FOR THE FAMILIAR EGG-AND-DART DESIGN WHICH CAN BE TRACED BACK TO EGYPTIAN 


SOURCES 





AN OPENING FLOWER BUD OF THE SACRED LOTUS ; SHOWING THE LEAVES STANDING WELL 
ABOVE THE SURFACE OF THE WATER. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 











the size of a plum, are of some importance as a 
source of food in South-eastern Europe, and from 
them a wine can also be made. 
wine induced perfect contentment and forgetfulness 
led to the myth of the land of lotophagi, or lotus- 
eaters," from which no traveller, once he had tasted 


The belief that this 


the fruit, sought to return. 
Another source of 
confusion was introduced 
when botanists adopted 
the word Lotus as a generic 
name in the family Legu- 
minose, for a group of 
plants quite unconnected 
with either the Lotus-tree 
or the Sacred Lotus. The 
familiar Bird's-foot 
Trefoil, or Lady's Fingers, 
belongs to this genus, as 
its scientific name, Lotus 
corniculatus, indicates. 


The Sacred Lotus 
(Nelumbo nucifera) is a 
member of the same 


family as our own water- 
lilies, which, however, 
belong to different genera, 


namely Nymphza and 
Nuphar. The most im- 
portant feature which 


separates Nelumbo from 
other water-lilies js the 
fruit. This consists of 
single-seeded fruits buried 
in the upper surface of 
a peg-shaped receptacle 
In other water-lilies the 
carpels are confluent and 
many-seeded. The round 
leaves of Nelumbo are also 
striking, with the stalks 
springing from their 
centre. These do not 
always lie on the surface 
of the pool, but are raised 
into the air, and the beautiful, fragrant, 
star-like flowers reach beyond them, even 
higher towards the sun. The Sacred Lotus 
occurs in Southern Asia from the delta of the 
Volga through Persia, India, Malaya, Siam, 
to China and Japan. It is a plant of exacting 
requirements ; the water in which it grows 
must be placid, and warm during the growing 
season ; the mud in which its rhizome creeps 
must be rich in nitrogenous matter; and 
the air above must not be overhung by trees 
or bushes so that ample light reaches the 
water. But where the requirements are 
fulfilled the plant flourishes, covering the 
lake with a mass of foliage and blossom. 
Because of its exacting nature the stations 
where it occurs are often far apart, but it 
is not difficult to provide the necessary 
conditions artificially, and the esteem in 
which the plant is held in the East has 
led to its widespread cultivation. 

The Sacred Lotus was known to the 
Egyptians 5000 years ago, being an important 
feature in their decorative arts. It is thought 
to have been introduced into Egypt and to 
have died out there with the decline of 
Egyptian civilisation, but its discovery in 
remote pools in the Nile Valley suggests that 
it may have persisted there in unbroken 
succession. It may even be that the seeds 
have lain dormant for centuries before again 
reviving into active growth. It is in the East 
that the Sacred Lotus reigns supreme. It 
is employed as a symbol in all the great 
religions of the East, and recurs throughout 
their mythology. No doubt because of the 
perfection of its form, it is a favourite object 
on which the mind is allowed to dwell to the 
exclusion of all else, when, by contemplation, 
an attempt is made to attain an under- 
standing of the unity of creation. Even our 
Western art has been influenced by designs 
based on this plant. The familiar egg-and-dart 
border can be traced through Roman and 
Greek examples to Egyptian sources where, 
5000 years ago, the pattern was borrowed 
from the shape of the buds of the Sacred 
Lotus. Whocan say how long before this man 
had held this beautiful plant in veneration ? 


Dr. W. R. Philipson 
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THE FISH THAT SHOOTS ITS PREY WITH DEADLY ACCURACY BY WATER JET. 


THE QUARRY SIGHTED : 


DOWN A SPIDER SUSPENDED ABOVE THE WATER AND GETS READY TO 


ON THE TARGET! THE JET OF WATER, LAUNCHED WITH UNERRING AIM, HAS STRUCK THE SPIDER 
FAIR AND SQUARE AND WILL BRING [T DOWN-——A LUSCIOUS MORSEL. 


LTHOUGH for nearly 200 
years travellers to the East 
Indies had brought back tales of 
the Archer Fish (7oxotes), which, 
by projecting a stream of water 
from its mouth brings down insects 
poised on plants above the. water 
and on shore, it was not till fourteen 
years ago that this extraordinary 
piscine achievement was proved 
beyond doubt Curator Christo- 
pher W. Coates had for many years 
wished to obtain specimens of 
Archer Fish for the New York 
Aquarium, and in June, 1935, he 
received two, which, when re- 
covered from the fatigues of their 
journey, gave a display of accurate 
shooting at insects. Dr. Hugh 
Smith, Adviser in Fisheries to the 
Siamese Government, was the first 
to explain how the Archer Fish 
shoots. Running down the middle 
of the roof of the mouth of the 
species is a narrow groove. Be 
neath lies the tongue, a structure 
that in fish is ordinarily fastened 
down tightly to the floor of the 
mouth. In the Archer Fish, how 
ever, the tongue can be raised 
somewhat, and is completely free 
at its front end. When applied to 
the roof of the mouth it creates a 
thin, straight tube. The free tip 
of the tongue is flexible, and un- 
doubtedly acts as a valve. By 
holding an Archer Fish in the 
water at approximately its natural 
shooting attitude and quickly 
forcing its gill-covers against its 
side, Dr. Smith was able to eject 
drops of water out of the fish's 
Continued opposite 


AN ARCHER FISH (TOXOTES) CRUISING JUST UNDER THE SURFACE, MARKs THE * 


“snot '"’ FIRED: 
* FIRE.” LAUNCHED TOWARDS THE PREY. 


* A- 


¥ 





THE REWARD OF ACCURATE “ SHOOTING” 


THE ARCHER FISH (fToOx0Trses). ITS EXTERNAL APPEARANCE GIVES NO INDICATION OF ITS REMARKABLE “ SHOOTING ” 


POWERS, BUT THE LAUNCHING OF THE STREAM OF WATER IS RENDERED POSSIBLE BY A SPECIAL FORMATION OF THE 
MOUTH AND TONGUE 


AS THE SPIDER 
DOUBLY SURE OF ITS PREY, LEAPS PARTLY OUT OF THE WATER TO SNAP UP THE INSECT 


A SPURT OF WATER IS BEING EJECTED FROM THE FISH'S MOUTH AND 
THE STREAM IS FORMED BY A SERIES OF SEPARATE DROPLETS 


FALLS, THE ARCHER FISH, TO MAKE 


Continued 

mouth for distances of 3 ft. But 
the Archer Fish’'s precision re 
mains unexplained. It has been 
estimated that its accuracy is 
almost 100 per cent. up to a 
distance of 4 ft., but how it suc 
cessfully compensates for refraction 
is a mystery. It would appear that 
it must possess ‘* a truly remarkable 
trigonometric range-finder in its 
brain to cope with the ever 
varying distortion of angles, sizes 
and distances"’' when shooting 
with eyes under water Our 
photographs, which show the Archer 
Fish in action, are from Animal 
Kingdom, the magazine of the 
New York Zoological Society, in 
which they appeared with an 
article by James W. Atz, from 
which our description of the Archer 
Fish has been taken by courtesy 
of Animal Kingdom A Pathé 
motion-picture was actually made 
to record the shooting of the 
Archer. Archer Fish are too intel 
ligent to shoot without reward. If 
an insect attached to a stick be 
offered them, they will “ fire,"’ but 
after attempts without the prey 
falling, they cease. Newly-hatched 
youngsters begin * shooting '' when 
only about an inch long, though 
they can only send out tiny drops 
Six different species of Toxotes are 
generally recognised, and occur in 
coastal areas from India to the 
Philippines. Dr. Smith states that 
when a Siamese friend was seated 
on a verandah built over water, his 
cigarette was twice put out by 
well-directed shots from Archer Fish 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 











PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE; AND A NOTABLE OCCASION. 























+ | SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT. 

\\ Awarded the gold Albert Medal of the Royal 

\ \ Society of Arts for 1949 as “ builder of a lasting 

) \\ heritage for Britain.” The medal will be presented 
\ \ by Princess Elizabeth, President of the Society, on 

i} july 11. His works include : Liverpool Cathedral ; 
\ lew Library, Cambridge University; extensions 

to Bodleian Library, & 


MR. S. C. ROBERTS. 
Master of Pembroke College, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University in succession 
to Canon C. E. Raven, Master of Christ's College \ 
and Regius Professor of Divinity. He will be } 
installed in office on October 1. He was Secretary } | 
to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, | 
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xford ; Waterloo Bridge. 
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THE TRINITY EIGHT WHICH CREATED AN EIGHTS-WEEK RECORD BY RETAINING THE \ 
HEADSHIP OF THE RIVER AT OXFORD—FOR TRINITY'S SIXTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR. ) if 
On the last night of the Oxford Summer Eights (May 25) Trinity retained the Headship, rowing through \ 


and finishing three lengths ahead of Magdalen. Trinity have thus been Head for six years, a record. } me i 
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< ‘ Our photograph shows the crew: J. B. C. Robin (Adelaide University) (bow); D. H. St. C. Biggs f \ 
VICE-ADMIRAL J. E. T. HARPER. (Kelly College) (2); A. D. Rowe (Eton) (3); R. O. Bowlby (Eton) (4); R. M. Collins (Radley) ©); \ MR. F. G. MANN. , 

Died on May 27, aged seventy-four. Entered the T. D. Raikes (Radley) (6); D. N. Callender (Eton) (7); C. G. V. Davidge (Eton) (stroke); J. E. C. Chosen to lead England in the First Test against 
Royal Navy in 1888 and served in the South Hinchcliffe (King’s, Canterbury) (cox). Davidge, Rowe and Raikes were all in the Oxford boat which \ New Zealand at Leeds to-day (June 11). Captain 
African War, 1899-1900. He commanded H.M. rowed against Cambridge on March 26. J} \ of the Middlesex X1. (as was his father, F. T. Mann, 
yacht Victoria and Albert 1911-14, and aanennns f itiwwiwwwy between the wars), F. G. Mann was a great 
served afloat during World War |. Com- \ _ \ success as England’s captain during the 
piled the Official Record of the Battle of } _— » last M.C.C. tour of South Africa. A sound 

\ bat, tactician and leader, he is regarded as a 


Jutland and was Director of Navigation, 
Admiralty, 1919-21, He retired in 1927. 


possible captain against the Australians. , 
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MR. JUSTICE JENKINS. 
It was announced on May 27 that he 
would succeed Lord Justice Evershed as a 
Lord Justice of Appeal.’ Was called to 


LORD JUSTICE EVERSHED. ¥} ) 
\ \ 
the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, in 1923 and took 
\ 
\ 
\ 


It was announced on May 27 that he had 

been appointed to succeed Lord Greene 

as Master of the Rolls. Was called to the 

Bar, Lincoln's Inn, in 1923, and took silk } 

in 1933. Appointed a Judge of the }\ 

Chancery Division, High Court of Justice, } } 

in 1944, and became Lord Justice of } \ 
Appeal in 1947, NAY 


SNA 


silk in 1938. He was Attorney-General of 

the Duchy of Lancaster in 1946-47, and 

was recently appointed Chairman of the 
Leasehold Committee. \ 


ed NANA, 
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THE MEN FROM WHOM NEW ZEALAND’S TEAM FOR TO-DAY'S FIRST TEST MATCH WERE CHOSEN : } 


a! 
A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW ZEALAND TOURING TEAM. yy 
w 
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Our photograph shows (standing, |. to r.): V. J. Scott, T. B. Burtt, F. L. H. Mooney, J. A. Hayes, 
\, G. O. Rabone, H. B. Cave, J. R. Reid, C. C. Burke, F. B. Smith and G. F. Cresswell. (Seated, 1. to r.) 
\, M. P. Donnelly, W. M. Wallace (vice-captain), W. A. Hadlee (captain), J. Cowie and B. Sutcliffe. The 
\ New Zealanders have already created the impression of a sporting and free-scoring side, the eg ory } 
Wallace, in particular, scoring an egate of 835 runs in May for an average of 75°90. Hadlee, tt, 
\) Donnelly, Reid and Sutcliffe had = shown run-getting ability, with Burtt the most successful bowler. 
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CAPTAIN F. VON RINTELEN. MR. HAMISH HENDERSON. \ 
Died at Kensington on May 30, aged sixty-five. | } Awarded the Som M. \ 
On the German Admiralty Staff in 1914 and a } \ for his recent! md tg Lh 1 
highly successful organiser of sabotage of British the Dead in Cyrenaica.” r. Henderson is a 
supplies in thé U.S. in the early part of World , twenty-nine-year-old Scottish poet, at present 
War I. Captured and interned. Settled in working in Belfast. He is a Highlander and 
England in 1926 and wrote his reminiscences \ a graduate of Cambridge, and served with the 
The Dark Invader,” and a sequel. SIst Division during the war. 
vvvavenevevnsennannenen . , "  } nnn ~ sue cuuennvennuveneeanuvastucenansseuensuueenuennuenamennnoeantoneneniennaeuyall 
\ \ \ . ae “, 
\ eS 
\ i 
ra oon. PATROC CUR ‘i AFTER A PRESENTATION IN HONOUR OF HER TWENTY YEARS IN PARLIAMENT AS LIBERAL \ r—*saa=— [oe “™~ 
} Well-known broadcaster. Died on May 31, aged \ \ MEMBER FOR ANGLESEY : LADY MEGAN LLOYD-GEORGE WITH WOMEN M.P.s OF ALL PARTIES. 1 Well known in this cee. gh Believe It 
, . c e 
sixty-four. Began a theatrical career at the | } Lady a. Lloyd-George was first returned to Parliament as Liberai Member fo Anglesey in 1929. . or Not” series ih the Sunday Express ‘which 
\ Haymarket in 1907. In 1914 joined the | } Women P.s of all parties on May 31 entertained her to a celebration tea, and she received a } started in 1930. Died on May 27, aged fifty-five. 
' Artists Rifles and later received a commission }{ | resentation of a volume recording her political activities. Our group shows (I. to r., standing) } He started his cartoons illustrating odd facts 
\ in the R.N.V.R. After the war appeared with | } rs. J.j;Mann, Mrs, Ayrton Gould, Mrs. Braddock, Mrs. Ganley, Mrs. Paton, Dr. Summerskill, Lady } in 1918, and in the succeeding years visited 
the Birmingham Repertory Company and in |} Megan, Miss Bacon, Viscountess Davidson, Lady Tweedsmuir, Lady Noel-Buxton and Mrs. E. Wills; | 181 countries and covered 750,000 miles in search 
supporting réles in London. an \ of the quaint, the weird and the incredible. 


and (seated) Miss M. Herbison, Mrs. M. Ridealgh, Miss Jennie Lee and Mrs. Wintringham (a former M.P.). 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS ; AND NOTABLE MEN HONOURED: A SURVEY OF THE NEWS. 


IN RESIDENCE AT THE PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE DURING “ ASSEMBLY WEEK": T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER IN A GROUP INCLUDING THE LORD PROVOST 
OF EDINBURGH, THE MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND MEMBERS OF THE COURT OF THE LORD LYON. 

As Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, H.R.H. the Duke of | Lieut.-Colonel H. A. B. Lawson, Rothesay Herald ; Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, Lord Lyon King of Arms 

Gloucester was in residence at the Palace of Holyroodhouse during “ Assembly Week” in Edinburgh the Rev. G. T. H. Reid, Chaplain; Lieut.Colonel J. Balfour Paul, Marchmont Herald; Lieut.-Colone! 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were present at the closing session of Sir Howard Kerr, Comptroller; and Lieut.Colonel Gordon Dalyell of the Binns, Unicorn Pursuivant 

the General Assembly on June 1, and subsequently left Edinburgh for London. Our group shows: (Front row, |. to r.) Miss Rodney Murray; Sir Andrew Murray, Lord Provost of Edinburgh; H.R.H 

fh H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester; the Very Rev. George S. Duncan 


(back row, |. to r.) Mr. James Monteith Grant, Carrick Pursuivant; Sir Godfrey omas, Bt., the Duke of Gloucester ; 
Private Secretary; Sir Francis J. Grant, Albany Herald; Colonel E. D. Stevenson, Purse Bearer ; Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; and Mrs. G. S. Duncan. 


IN PARIS ON HER RETURN JOURNEY TO ENGLAND: H.R.H AT THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES H.R.H. PRINCESS H.R.H.'S FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE SINCE HER HOLIDAY 

PRINCESS MARGARET LEAVING THE RESTAURANT LAPEROUSE MARGARET, WEARING A WHITE SILK DRESS WITH SMALI ABROAD PRINCESS MARGARET WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAI 
AFTER DINING WITH FRIENDS ON MAY 30. SLUE SPOTS, IN THE GROUNDS DURING HER VISIT. AND LORD ROSEBERY AT EPSOM ON JUNE 2 TO SEK THE OAKS. 

When returning from her Italian holiday, Princess Margaret broke her journey in Switzerland and in guest at luncheon of Mme. Auriol, the wife of the President of the Republic, visited the Palace of 

Paris, where she spent four days. Her Royal Highness left Switzerland for Paris by the Orient Express Versailles and the Hertford British Hospital, where she was shown round the wards by Mr ( 

on May 27, and travelled by air to London on June !. During her visit Princess Margaret was the Welman. chairman of the hospital committee. On June 2 her Royal Highness was present at Epsom 





HONOURED BY AN ITALIAN REGIMENT IN THE CITY WHICH HE ONCE CAPTURED: GENERAL MARK HOLDING THE REPLICA OF THE BATON CARRIED BY THE FIRST DUKE OF MARI 
CLARK, WITH HIS WIFE, AT THE BARRACKS OF THE IST GRENADIER REGIMENT IN ROME ON MAY }3I. BOROUGH MR WINSTON CHURCHILL RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF KENSINGTON 
General Mark Clark, the former commander of the U.S. Fifth Army, which took part in the landings at Salerno On june 1, Mr. Winston Churchill received the Honorary Freedom of the Royal Borough 
and captured Rome, visited the barracks of the Italian Ist Grenadier Regiment, where he was decorated with Kensington from the Mayor, Councillor J. H. Huxley. The s roll was contained in a replica ‘ 
the medal of the Regiment by its commander, Colonel Renato Perfetti. Genera! Clark, who was accompanied by the Captain-General’s baton carried by John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, mace from 
his wife, entered the barracks between ranks of Italian Grenadiers dressed in historic uniforms. General Clark has walnut more than 200 years old, taken from a tree in the vicinity of the battlefield of Blenheir 
commanded the U.S. Sixth Army, based on San Francisco, since 1947 The walnut was a gift from the Burgomaster and people of Blindheim (Blenheim), in Bavaria 
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A SERIES of drawings by Henry Alken (1785-1851) 
has been staged by Messrs. Ellis and Smith who 
have produced a well-illustrated catalogue, the pro- 
ceeds of which are being devoted to the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, which was founded as long ago 
as 1814, and in the course of its 135 years of existence 
has distributed {£500,000 to artists and their families 
who have fallen upon evil days. H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent is Patron, and Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A., is 
President. The latter opened the exhibition, which 
continues till June 24, with one of those jaunty little 
speeches which mark him out as the least conventional 
of Royal Academy Presidents, however staid his views 
upon the theory and practice of painting and sculpture 
may appear to some of his contemporaries. This is the 
only country in the world which has produced a social 





FIG. 1. “ & STUDY OF A MOUNTED HUNTSMAN WITH HOUNDS”: 
(‘BEN TALLY HO! "’—1785-1851). UNCOLOURED PENCIL. 
This drawing, which was engraved in Alken’s “ Sporting Scrap Book” of 1824, seems to epitomise 


his virtues remarkably well. 


tradition according to which painting is divided into Art 
and Sporting Art. The distinction is, of course, absurd, 
because you can only have good, bad, or indifferent 
painting. Some philosophers consider that the root 
cause of this British conception of the 

world is that so many of our forefathers 

secretly admired their horses more than 

they did their wives, and would—if 

the truth be known—-have preferred to 

admit Sir Joshua Reynolds by the back ane 


door to paint my Lady’s portrait and Pieves 


offer him small beer, while they 

entertained a slightly raffish sporting 

draughtsman (come to draw the stable 

and its inhabitants) in the best parlour 

with a bottle of the best port. Some 

biologists go even farther, and un 

gallantly pretend that it is for this very 

reason that more Englishwomen than 

French or Belgian or Spanish or Italian 9 

bear a striking resemblance to horses— ds 

the subconscious self-protection of the . aN 

female animal against its most formid- 

able rival, they say. But for my part : : 

I don't believe this, and I am sure you ~* <? 

don’t either. és wey 
Let us then desert the profound truths a 


of philosophy and the engaging theories f ¥ 


of science, and consider the place of 4 
the sporting artist in the society of his ‘ 
time. Broadly speaking, Henry Alken’s 

generation, it seems to me, witnessed 

a very strange phenomenon, the eleva- 

tion of fox-hunting into a religion, with 

Squire Osbaldeston as its High Priest 5, 4. 
and the inimitable Surtees as_ its 
prophet. One has the impression of a 
vast panorama of green fields, hedges and 
ditches dotted with frenzied animal 
lovers, long-faced and long-legged, filling in the hours 
between a colossal breakfast and a twelve-course dinner 
by galloping in pursuit of a small beast with a strong 
scent and a brush for a tail who, as some people would 
have us believe, enjoys the chase as heartily as horse, 
hound and man. In this world the well-mannered horses 
and the not-quite-so-well-mannered gentry are offset 
neatly by such engaging characters as Mr. Jorrocks and 
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“SYMPTOMS OF BEING AMUSED": 


a ‘Symptoms ”’ of “ 
say?” and of “ Can’t Hear You,” and of “ The Old Story” and of “ 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


James Pigg, while the ghost of Henry Fielding’s Squire 
Western blows a frantic horn in the Elysian fields. 
Into this raffish, hearty, rough, good-humoured world 
of stable, farm and manor moved Alken, not as an 
artist in the sense that George Stubbs, with his meti- 
culous interest in animal anatomy and his by no means 
negligible understanding of landscape, was an artist, or 
as Sir Alfred Munnings is an artist, but as an illustrator 
with the eye of a keen journalist quick to discern an 
idiosyncrasy in man or beast. 

I have heard him referred to as the Rowlandson 
of the sporting world. The com- 
pliment is well-intentioned, but 
he has neither the nervous hand 
nor the immense gusto of that 
unique talent. His name is 
occasionally coupled with that of 
Cruikshank, but his line is more 
sedate, less sparkling, and he has 
no venom. Indeed, it is unnecessary 
to make comparisons: he is big 
enough to stand by himself as a 
neat, capable 
illustrator who 
knows one end 
of a horse from 
the other ex- 
ceedingly well 
and has a 
pretty sense of 
pattern when 
his market 
demanded a 
series of elab- 
orate views 
of equine or 
canine activ- 
ity. This talent 
is seen to great 
advantage in 
the eight large water-colours which 
are the clouw of the exhibition—the 
original coloured drawings which 
were aquatinted by F. C. Lewis in 
1833 and depict the Quorn Hunt 
from the Meet to the Death. The 
incidents shown were taken from 
an article describing a day’s sport 
which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review in 1832 over the familiar signature of Nimrod. 
It is fair to say that both the article and the drawings 
are of the first importance,.to be ignored at his peril 
by any social historian. An unusual circumstance of 


BY HENRY ALKEN 


BY HENRY ALKEN (“BEN TALLY HO! "—1785-1851). 


Hg ag for one of the plates from “ Symptoms of Being Amused,” ing 44 by Alken oe ublished in 
. : medy " and “ Tragedy are top left and right, the large heads of “ 
: . t sto 4 The Ornamental,” bottom left and right 


interest to specialists is noticed in the catalogue : 
The basic outline of these drawings has been etched ; 
nevertheless there are good grounds for feeling confident 
that these are the only originals, from which Lewis's 
plates were aquatinted and coloured. This set was so 
famous at the time of its publication that had original 
paintings existed, some record of them or their fate 
must have been preserved.” 








A SHEET OF UNCOLOURED PENCIL SKETCHES, 


A good example of his less ambitious productions 
is seen in Fig. 1. It is a pencil drawing which was 
engraved in “‘ Sporting Scrap Book” of 1824, and 
seems to me to epitomise his virtues remarkably well 
his ability to record neatly but without much vitality 
the points of a horse and the natural movement 
of the rider. 

An exercise in a different vein is seen in Fig. 2, 
which bears the intriguing title of ‘‘ Noblesse Anglaise 
Moderne.”” No one seems to have any theory as to 
whether the subject is an actual person or no—such 


FIG. 2. ‘“* NOBLESSE ANGLAISE MODERNE": BY HENRY ALKEN (‘‘ BEN TALLY HO! "’— 


1785-1851). A CARICATURE, 


One of a pair engraved by the artist. No one seems to have any theory as to whether the subject 


is an actual person or no, 


agreeable lampoons were as often as not intended to 
represent a particularly well-known character. In any 
case, the joke is not without subtlety, and it is possible 
that some of Alken’s more bone-headed clients may 
have found a rapier thrust like this difficult to 
appreciate. Bludgeons would be more in their line. 
Fig. 3 shows a sheet of pencil sketches which Alken 
engraved and published in 1822 as one of the plates 
in ‘‘ Symptoms of Being Amused.’ It was successful 
enough in its day, though it seems perhaps a little 
heavy-handed to us. 

The two groups at the top illustrate ‘‘ Symptoms of 
Comedy and of Tragedy "’ ; The heads, ‘‘ Symptoms of 
‘What do you say?’ and of ‘Can't 
hear you’’’; the elegant cavalry man 
is, “of the Ornamental,’’ and the 
group on the left, ‘‘ of the Old Story.”’ 
Let it suffice that our great-great- 
grandfathers were delighted with this 
sort of thing. I show it here because, 
though tastes change, this is the neat, 
industrious, ingenious Henry Alken 
commenting upon the world as he saw 
it and finding it pleasantly amusing. 

The catalogue, among much other 
useful information, contains a genealogi- 
cal tree which will be of great value 
to the amateur in finding his way 
through the labyrinth of the Alken 
family. There is, to begin with, Sefferin 
Alken (1717-1782), a carver in wood 
and stone, who came over to England 
from either Prussia or Denmark. His 
son, Samuel (1750-1815), was archi- 
tect, engraver and painter. There 
were no fewer than four sons of the 
third generation, Samuel, Henry Thomas 
(the Henry Alken of this exhibition), 
George and _  Seffrien John (who 
signed S. Alken, like his brother 
Samuel). 

Then in the fourth generation 
were Samuel Henry and Seffrien, sons 
of Henry. Samuel Hepry copied 
his father’s pictures and _ signed 
them “H. Alkenr,”’ while this Seffrien 
sigved his pictures ““S. Alken,”’ like 
Uncle Samuel and Uncle  Seffrien 
John. Needless to say, these tiresome habits 
engender arguments which can very well be left 
to those who enjoy that sort of thing: I doubt 
whether many readers of this page will want to 
embark upon so unprofitable a pursuit. Neverthe- 
less, amid these family squabbles Henry remains 
a sharply defined character and in his small way a 
great man. 


at do you 
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INTIMATE, CHARMING AND MASTERLY: THE 


a“ “& RIVER SCENE”: BY 
AND DATED 1664. 


OUTSIDE AN INN : BY JAN BRUEGHEL, CALLED 
YOUNGER SON OF PEETER BRUEGHEL, 


“ VELVET" BRUEGHEL (1568-1625), THE 
THE ELDER. FULLY SIGNED AND DATED 1605. 


‘4 GLASS OF WINE”: BY JACOB OCHTERVELT (1635-1700). 
FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTIONS OF LORD 
AND DR, WILLIAM CREMIN, DUBLIN. “ 


SIGNED IN FULL. 
ATHLUMLEY COTTAGERS RESTING ™ 
SIGNED IN FULL AND DATED 1683. 


PUPIL OF ADRIAAN VAN OSTADE. 


‘A TEXTILE MERCHANT IN HIS HOME BY PIETER VAN 
SLINGELAND (1640-1691). THE WEALTH OF THE DUTCH 
BURGHERS IS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RICH INTERIOR. 


INTERIOR": BY PIETER VAN 


THE ARTIST WAS A PUPIL 


KITCHEN 
(1640-1691). 
OF GERARD Dov, 


the glories of this world have inspired many artists, while | 
others have endeavoured to record the convulsions of nature or the clash of armies, 
but the unrivalled painters of the Netherlands looked at the cosy and agreeable 
daily life round them, and recorded it with all the genius and technical skill with 
which they were endowed. The masterpieces of the seventeenth-century Dutch and 
Flemish painters have a tender humanity and an intimate appeal which never ceases 


Religious ecstasy and 


they chose. 


set himself. 


BY CORNELIUS DUSART (1660-1704). 
THE ARTIST WAS A 


SLINGELAND “A 
AND FOLLOWER 
ON WHOM HE MODELLED HIS STYLE 


NEWS 819 


ART OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (¢c. 1600-1670). SIGNED WITH INITIALS 
THE ARTIST WAS DEAN OF THE HAARLEM CORPORATION IN 1648. 


“THE PHEASANT”: BY GERARD DOU (1613-1675). IN 
1628 HE ENTERED REMBRANDT'S STUDIO, BUT BORROWED 
LITTLE OF HIS GREAT MASTER'S STYLE OR MANNER. 


YOUNG LADY WITH AN ORANGE BY 
BREKELENKAM (1620-1668). SIGNED WITH 
DATED 1653. A MAP OF EUROPE HANGS ON THE 


QUIRYN 
INITIALS AND 
WALL. 


to delight, on account of the skill of the artists, and because of the subjects which 
Eugene Slatter has held a series of important exhibitions of Dutch and 
Flemish paintings at his Old Bond Street Galleries, and the current show, which opened 
on May 27 and will continue until July 9, keeps up the high standard which he has 
The beautiful illustrated catalogues for 
be missed, are being sold in aid of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


this exhibition, which must pot 
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The World of the Cinema. 











ITH all possible respect to those critical colleagues 

who regard “ The Snake Pit ’’ (at the Odeon 

Marble Arch) as an impermissible film and who have 
called it ‘‘ dangerous,”’ I cannot agree that a film 
which exposes a crying weakness can be called anything 
of the sort. There is a long printed introduction to 
the effect that the film's events are supposed to happen 


By ALAN DENT. 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM. 


The film is a reasonably impressive view of what 
can mean to a sensitive 
soul. The most sensitive soul among this author's 
choice of prisoners is ‘that of a young man who is 
condemned to death because he killed a policeman 


this kind of incarceration 





“A&A DISTURBING, THOUGHT-PROVOKING, AND HIGHLY DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE“: “ THE SNAKE PIT” (20TH CENTURY-FOX), 
SHOWING OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND (CENTRE LEFT) IN A SCENE FROM THIS FILM. 

Mr. Alan Dent has been to see the much-discussed film “ The Snake Pit.’” and he sums up his criticism of the film by 

saying: “1 should despise myself if | had refused to see it at all, or declined, or made excuses.” 

by Anatole Litvak, and Olivia de Havilland gives a superb performance as a young woman suffering from mental illness. 

Of her performance Mr. Dent says: “ It is the art of film-acting on almost its highest terms,” 


in a badly-run and understaffed American hospital, 
and could not possibly happen in Great Britain. But 
the shortage of nurses—of trained and efficient 
nurses—is a matter of daily news; and mismanage- 
ment is only too frequent everywhere in the world. 

This picture is an unsparing account of a young 
woman's mental illness, how she was nearly cured 
after some months’ treatment, how she suffered a 
relapse largely due to a piece of gross tactlessness on 
the part of one of her nurses, and how she was finally 
made completely and serenely well again and sent 
back to her young husband. The film's eventual 
message is one of hope ; and it is clearly indicated that 
a complete cure is the rule rather than the exception. 

No one is obliged to see “‘ The Snake Pit.” The 
timid may stay away (and non-adults are barred). 
The same applies, on the whole, to those who have 
near-relatives or friends who are mentally unbalanced. 
But the general and thinking public will miss a 
disturbing, thought-provoking and highly dramatic 
experience if they stay away. It is, moreover, a 
deeply-moving experience, largely owing to the central 
performance by Olivia de Havilland. This is superb. 
It is the art of film-acting on almost its highest terms. 
Many of the other patients are touchingly depicted. 
There is no “‘ documentary,” every part being taken 
by a professional player. The direction by Anatole 
Litvak is consistently vivid, though the script has 
not quite the cohesion or inevitability which would 
make it a film to be seen again and again. I do not, 
quite frankly, want to see it even once again. But 
I should despise myself if I had refused to see it at 
all, or declined, or made excuses 

It is a step from the pit to the pendulum—from 
the hospital where the mentally deranged seek balance 
again, to the prison where criminals are sent to do 


Parry, and the 
screen - play by 
Anatole de Grun- 
wald has many ex- 
cellent touches.) 

Richard Greene 
plays the part 
of the condemned 
man very tell- 
ingly; it is his 
best and—if one 
may say so—his 
least macassared 
performance. But 
this does not alter 
the fact that the 
author too sedu- 
lously ignores alli 
the arguments 
for, while empha- 
sising all those 
which are against, 
capital punish- 
ment. The 
murdered police- 
man, who was 
doing his duty, 
may easily have 
had a soul as 
sensitive as his 
slayer’s, and he 


also doubtless 
had relatives 
and a_esweet- 
heart or a wife 


and children. 





BARABBAS WAS A ROBBER ™ ; 
THE PRISON GOVERNOR IN A SCENE FROM THE FILM-VERSION OF THE PLAY BY WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME. 


It is vividly directed 


who interfered in 
his genuine love- 
affair with a 
reformed prosti- 
tute. All the 
usual arguments 
are stated against 
capital punish- 
ment, and all the 
familiar pleas 
made. But no 
reprieve is forth- 
coming from the 
Home Office, and 
the man is duly 
executed, with all 
the grim circum- 
stances that 
A. E. Housman 
made so momen- 
tous in verse. We 
are spared horror 
here. We see 
only how at the 
appointed hour in 
the early morning 
the Housmanes- 
que prison-clock 
“gathered its 


strength, and 
struck.” (The 
good forbearing 


direction of this 
film, by the way, 
is by Gordon 





film that most 
too like 
that the great 
majority—and not, as he suggests, the great minorit\ 


It is another weakness of this 
of the prisoners are too considerate and 
able The author blinks the fact 


—of any prison’s occupants are hardened and 
often brutish individuals with no particular sensiti- 
vity of any kind. Yet the film, despite this 
marked bias, remains a compelling study. We are 
expected, for example, to feel—and we do feel— 
that Glyn Lawson's endearing rogue of a Negro 
should not have been given quite so protracted a 
sentence for smuggling. 

Of the non-prisoners, William Hartnell gives us 
yet another of his original and brilliantly incisive 
studies, this time of a warder in continuous combat 
with the fact that he has a heart under his iron 
exterior. Sir Cedric Hardwicke makes a model prison- 
governor, and Stephen Murray a gem of a padre. 
And that godsend of an actress, Kathleen Harrison, 
contributes an exhilaratingly funny and almost over- 
poweringly welcome ten minutes as an_ irascible 
Cockney lady on a visit to a deplorable husband 
(Leslie Dwyer) who is “ in” for having taken another 
wife to his bosom as well. 

Not without some sense of relief I passed from 
American mental home and English prison life to 
what I naturally hoped would be a light comedy 
called ‘“‘Adam and Evelyne” (Leicester Square), 
since it contained those public darlings, Stewart 
Granger and Jean Simmons, was directed by Harold 
French, and was moulded on a story by Noel Langley. 
But, alas, I found here hardly enough substance for 
atolerable comedy! The film began in an orphanage— 
no avoiding institutions this week !—with Miss 
Simmons looking immensely fragile and appealing as 
a little girl-nurse who pined for her father to come and 
visit her, a father she had never seen, He eventually 
arrived, in the person of Mr. Granger—a gay-mous- 
tached man-about-town who kept racehorses in Ireland 
and a gambling-saloon nearer home. The child's 
real father was dead, but Mr. Granger would adopt 
his old friend’s daughter and educate her. 


om. 4 


THE STORY OF LIFE IN A BRITISH PRISON “ WHERE CRIMINALS ARE SENT TO DO PENANCE AND ‘SERVE TIME : sow 


SHOWING RICHARD GREENE AS THE CONDEMNED PRISONER AND SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE As 


“Now Barabbas was a Robber,” a British film directed by Gordon Parry, tells the story “ of a young man who is 
condemned to death because he killed a policeman who interfered in his genuine love-affair with a reformed prostitute.’ 
Mr. Dent says that Richard Greene plays the part of the condemned man very tellingly, and that it is his best performance. 
But he says that “ the author too sedulously ignores all the arguments for, while emphasising ali those which are against, 


capital punishment.” 





penance and “serve time” and find that 





as Wilde said in his Ballad——“ each day is 
like a year, a year whose days are long.” 
William Douglas Home, the author of the 
script of ‘’ Now Barabbas was a Robber,”’ and 
of the original play, prefaces his film at the 
Warner with that same Wilde stanza in fact, ; 
and not with any expostulation that real 
prisons are not like this, that this one is an 





AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


exception, On the contrary the implication : 
everywhere is that this is the inside of a | THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 
typical English prison. If this be the whole = 
truth, then any English prison is as unhorri- Inland 

fying as the particular American mental- Gistome 
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This film critic is much too exhausted 
to have any indignation left against the 
administration of this film’s orphanage which 
so smoothly complied with Mr. Granger's 
magnanimous idea. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Simmons was sent to school in 
Paris, became a young lady, told her 
guardian that she did not like his moustache 
cajoled him into shaving it off, exposed 
his iniquitous gambling den, was forgiven 
by him in front of the police force, and 
finally said she liked him better with his 
moustache after all. Tut, tut, everybod\ 
concerned ! 























hospital in that other film is horrifying — 


het 
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OLD MASTERS OF FOUR NATIONS: 
FROM A CURRENT LONDON SHOW. 


< = ‘ P- 
SE nat = ; f * 
«x : i & Fr acs 


SUNSET ON A RIVER ” : BY AERT VAN DER NEER (1603-1677), A DUTCH ARTIST WHO EXCELLED TUS ORD : BY JAKOB van RU YSDAEL (1630-1682) THE GREAT DUTCH LANDSCAPE AND SEASCAPE 
IN MOONLIGHT VIEWS AND SUN- pepe ys Bang a wes 
SET EFFECTS, SUCH AS THE , Signed.) 
PAINTING ILLUSTRATED. AND MR. HOLT. (Signed. 


) 
: 
; 
| 


“ PORTRAIT OF A MAN": BY MICHEL NICOLAS BERNARD LEPICIE 
(1735-1784). THE ARTIST BECAME PAINTER TO THE KING AND “ HUR.M. AUGUSTA, PRINCESS OF WALES": BY ALLAN RAMSAY 
PROFESSOR TO THE ACADEMY IN PARIS, (1713-1784). THE. SITTER WAS THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
OF GEORGE Il. AND MOTHER OF GEORGE III, PAINTED C. 1755. 


‘CAPTAIN JOHN FOOTE OF THE HON. EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY": BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792). 
PAINTED IN 1761. HE summer exhibition of Fine Old Masters at the 
Galleries of Thomas Agnew and Sons in Old Bond 
Street will continue throughout the month of June. It offers an 
interesting collection of landscapes, portraits, religious paintings and 
genre subjects illustrating the styles of a number of British and 


Continental artists of importance. The portrait of Captain John 
[Continued below. 


‘ TAKING COFFEE": BY PIETRO LONGHI (1702-1762). “THE RIVER SPAARNE, WITH THE CHURCH OF ST. BAVO, HAARLEM, IN “A LADY SEATED BY A TABLE”: BY GEORGE MORLAND 

A DELIGHTFUL EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THIS THE DISTANCE " : BY SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (c. 1600-1670). (Signed) (1763-1804), DATED AUGUST, 1787, ON THE REVERSE 
VENETIAN GENRE PAINTER, THE ARTIST WAS THE UNCLE OF JAKOB VAN RUYSDAEL. FROM THE COLLECTION OF LORD ROTHSCHILD. 

Continued 

Foote of the Hon. East India Company was shown in the Burlington House Old Masters’ of Miss N. Oswald Smith. Ramsay was introduced to the Prince of Wales (afterward *’ 

Exhibition of 1877, and is from the collections of the Rev. J. S. Foote, Captain George III.) by Lord Bute, and, on the death of Shackleton, in 1767, became his 

H. G. Rolt and Mrs. Rolt. A minor point of interest in Painter-in-Ordinary. Ramsay was a man of charm and erudition as well as a 


Seorge Foote, the Rev 
He corresponded with Voltaire, Rousseau 


connection with this work is that the original dress worn by the sitter is also on portrait-painter of considerable distinction. 


view. Allan Ramsay's portrait of Augusta, Princess of Wales, is from the collection and Hume; and Dr. Johnson paid a tribute to his elegant and informative conversation 
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“ character " 
and they all abound—struck me as a shade factitious, 


crime novel of ordinary length. 


Even coming down to brass tacks, we have first to swallow Amorel Cepinnier (for that | 


is her name). She is of such entrancing beauty and 
gentleness that one must cut all that out; it belongs to 
the unreal side. Much more visibly, she has impenetrable 
self-conceit and an iron will; in the most “ peaceful” 
style, she always takes her own way. Of course, her youth 
is some excuse. And then her first love has turned out 
badly ; her betrothed was false, he had a secret—which 
Amorel can’t forgive. She threw off the man, but not 
the sense of failure in that aspect of life. Happily there 
is a world elsewhere, a world where strong souls can 
prove their mettle. This arena is revealed to her in a 
walk through Lambeth. She burns to match herself 
with life in the raw ; and seeing a young tough removed 
in custody after knocking out a policeman, résolves to start 
here and now. The law is an ass ; obviously, it won't give 
Gian a square deal. But she will put the matter right. 

He gets three months, none the less—which Amorel 
employs in vainly badgering all and sundry. By then 
he is a point of honour, a fixed idea. She can’t let him 
be ; and finally, since there is only one means of con- 
trolling him, she takes it, and they are married. With 
unflinching sweetness she adapts herself to life in a slum ; 
Gian'’s part is to submit entirely, since she always 
knows best. 

And for years he does submit entirely—though from 
a different motive. He is dangerous, inarticulate, but 
very warm-hearted, and her unflinching sweetness 
tortures him day and night. She is enduring this for 
him, it’s all his fault—of course, he gives way. And 
meanwhile Armorel believes him to be quite comfortable. 
And she has such a sweet, accomplished way of not 
listening that no one can set her right. 

The inevitable end is murder. With every year of 
self-repression on his part, of blinder cruelty on hers— 
for Armorel suffers too—it is approaching at greater 
speed. But I am sorry to say that it is bungled in a flood 
of repentance deeply tinged with vulgarity. Yet what 
a fine tragic core, if all the verbiage and lofty purpose 
could be stripped off ! 

In “No. 2, Shovel Street,'’ by Mary Borden (Heine- 
mann; 9s. 6d.), it is the core that impresses least ; in 
fact, we. never seem to reach it, which becomes dis- 
appointing. But as a social study it has life and charm. 

Mrs. Pryde, a gentle widow of straitened means, had 
lost touch with reality long before the war. Or she never 
would have taken No. 2, Shovel Street. It is absurdly 
small, the acme of inconvenience, and she can’t afford it ; 
but, on the other hand, it is a ‘ good address."’ And the 
girls must have a good address. It does not occur to 
her that Susan and Dinah might be trained to earn their 
own living. Of course they must “‘ come out,”’ as she did, 
and go to balls, and marry nice, rich young men. So she has 
exchanged her pearls for the house in Shovel Street, where 
the three of them can just get by on a régime of snacks. 

And then comes the war. The little house is blasted, 
but it stands up—on the very edge of an abyss. The 
girls are scattered, but their foolish mother won't go. 
She must keep on the good address, ready to start over 
again. For Susan has not married; she has only been 
seeing too much of a distinguished old man. And the 
greedier and fiercer Dinah is a war widow, back to the 
beginning. So Mrs. Pryde, indomitably gentle, camps out 
in Shovel Street, pending the return‘of the good old days. 

But, of course, they don’t come back. The girls do, 
but even they have changed. They seem to mix with 
queer people, and they don’t go to parties—indeed, there 
are no parties, in Mrs. Pryde’s sense. And they have 
secrets from their mother. . But they are fond of 
her ; and even when the little house is condemned, and 
Dinah gone for ever, Susan remains, to give her the 
illusion of a fresh start. 

Mrs. Pryde’s world is small and futile; the one her 
girls accept is wider, equally futile, and ramshackle as 
well, Like them, we have a sense of getting nowhere. 
But the trip has been pleasant. 

“ North Face,’’ by Mary Renault (Longmans ; gs. 6d.), 
is a love-story with a dash of rock-climbing. Literally, 
to begin with. Neil is an expert climber, though the 
ghastly break-up of his marriage has ruined that and 

everything else ; while Ellen learnt a little from her young 
man who was killed in the war. They meet on holiday 
at Weir View, on the edge of Devon. Neil, who is much 
older and a schoolmaster, can see at once that she is in a 
very bad way—painfully uncertain, childish, unhappy. 
Still, it is no concern of his. But then he finds her stuck 


on a rock-face, rescues her and is led on gradually to attempt the cliff of her neurosis. That 
succeeds too ; but only just, for to a lover her state of mind is almost unbearable. 
In the background are two frustrated women of uncertain age: 


nurse, and a prudish intellectual spinster. 


rather in excess of its human interest. 
In “ The Black Coat,’’ 


daughter. 
stay till they can find the other Anne, 


She has a nasty time. 


through ; in fact, he is in great luck. 





FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
SUPPOSE the whole enormous bulk, one might say 
Castle,’’ by R. C. Hutchinson (Cassell ; 15s.), is really a gigantic sermon on Love: 

the all-importance and power of love, human and divine. 

rather queer and impertinent to add that it spoils the book. 

Everything, or almost everything the author puts in by way of fortifying his text— 

and social background, squalor and suffering, humour, pathos and sublimity— 

if not embarrassing. 

heaped together, they almost overlay the plot, which would be a first-rate subject for a 


the welter, of “ Elephant and 


That being so, it may sound 


They, too, are well observed ; indeed, they are 
more solid than the lovers. The keynote of the book is an enlightened psychology, perhaps 


by Conyth Little (Collins ; 8s, 6d.), 
New York, involuntarily, under false colours (because another girl called Anne has just 
pinched her coat), is met by a strange young man and almost forcibly conducted to a very 
queer boarding-house. There she is presented to an old, old woman as her dear little grand- 
Old Mrs. Smith accepts her as such, and the young man George entreats her to 
Which might be all very well, but for the lurking, 
disappearing crooks, the odour of treasure-hunting, and presently the murders. 
and even with a young exquisite, the son of a butcher, volunteering as Sherlock Holmes, 
But the reader is entertained, bewildered, startled all the way 


And yet I think it does. 


And thus 


CHESS NOTES 
BY BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


FEW people who have played more than a month or 
two of chess can have escaped the “ mate on the back 
rank’ shown in our first little diagram. 


a. ._ 


















YrtAi 


The most spectacular exploitation of this mate occurred 
in a game at New Orleans in 1920 between E. Z. Adams, 
a gifted amateur, and that same Carlos Torre whom fol- 
lowers of these Notes are beginning to know as a young 
Mexican master who “ hit the headlines” as often in his 
few years of play as most masters in as many decades. 





This time, the professional had the worst of it. Here is 

the game: 
1. P-K4 P-K4 10. PxB Castles 
2. Kt-KB3 P-Q3 11. B-Kts P-B3 
3. P-Q4 PxP 12. P-B4 PxP 
4.QxP Kt-QB3 13. PxP R-K1 
5. B-QKts B-Q2 14. KR-K1r P-QR4 
6. Bx Kt BxB 15. R-K2 QR-Br 
7. Kt-B3 Kt-B3 16. QR-K1r ! Q-Q2 
8. Castles B-K2 17. Bx Kt BxB 
9. Kt-Qs5 Bx Kt 18. Q-KKtg ! 


The first of six successive offers of the queen, all based 
on the possibility of a mate on the back rank. 


TORRE (BLACK). 





ADAMS (WHITE). 


If Torre now takes the queen, there follow two cap- 
tures—and his rooks and the game are gone. 


19. Q-QB4 ! 
Neither by rook nor queen dare Black capture ; to relin- 
quish one of the guards on his attacked rook would at once 


be fatal. : 
20. Q-B7! Q-Kt4 
If 20. ... RXR, simply 21. QxQ. Black himself sets 
a fine trap with this move, for if 21. Qx KtP, QxR! 
22. RxQ, R-B8ch and now White, instead of Black, is 
mated on the back rank. 


21. P-QR4 Q x RP 
22. R-K4 Q-Kt4 
23. Qx KtP! Resigns 


Who can fail to be thrilled by such artistry? Of the 
four available squares on the diagonal from which the 
black queen can guard the attacked rook, not one is tenable 
for her. The fact that the attacking white queen is herself 
unprotected counts, as we have seen, for nothing. 


an earthy hospital 
sort of boat. 
Adventure "’ 
with any “ son of rest ”’ 


Roads "’ (Phanix House ; 


Anne Hillyer, arriving in | 
| 
| 

As it is, 


K, JOHN, Sometimes they find it. 








WHEN CHURCHILL STOOD UP TO STALIN. 
NE of the most interesting aspects of the second and concluding volume of “‘ The 

White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins,’’ 
Sherwood (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 25s.), is the record of the fight between Mr. Churchill 
and Stalin over the question of the Second Front. 
look upon the former as a man too prone to impetuosity. 

to be found a convincing answer to such detractors. Stalin wanted a second front in 1942. 
Churchill believed the time was not ripe. 
year, the British Prime Minister had to put up with arguments accompanied by insults, 

| even to the extent—believe it or not !—of being accused of cowardice. 
of his many victories that he won his point : and not only with Stalin, but against certain 


staithe, and stopping when 


women of the highway, the workless and the work-shy. 
He looks down on the poor devil who tramps from place to place seeking work. He never 
speaks of himself as a tramp, but as a 
to offer the people of the cities, says Jim Phelan. 
But mostly they seek. 


edited and annotated by Robert E. 


There are those, even to-day, who 
Here, in this vital matter, is 


When they met in Moscow in August of that 
It is not the least 


American leaders who failed utterly to appreciate what a 
cross-Channel operation on the scale demanded would 
involve. The book covers the period from January, 1942, 
to July, 1945, so that we are taken behind the scenes at 
meetings and conferences whose shadows lie heavy across 
the world to-day. It was at Teheran that Mr. Churchill 
asked Stalin what territorial interests Russia might have 
in the future and received the reply: “ There is no need 
to speak at the present time about any Soviet desires— 
but when the time comes we will speak.” The talks at 
Yalta and the intentions which many a conversation 
there veiled in the flow of words are cruelly apparent 
just now. The beginnings of the rift between East and 
West are clear as one looks back. The play of one 
personality on another runs through the book, be the 
individual Churchill or Stalin, Roosevelt or Hopkins 
himself, Giraud or de Gaulle, Ibn Saud or Chiang 
Kai-Shek. Here, then, is that “confused mass of 
facts"’ which the great Lord Chesterfield said was 
the basis of history. Harry Hopkins was in the 
thick of things, and recorded facts of the utmost value 
which not only lift the veil on many a wartime 
secret, but are essential to the considered judgment of 
future historians. 

There could scarcely be a more dramatic contrast than 

to pass from the council rooms of the statesmen who 
planned and guided the general conduct of the war to 
the adventures, the sufferings and the hardihood of some 
of the men who played their seemingly insignificant 
parts in that world-wide general plan. These individual — 
experiences have provoked some of the best stories of 
the conflict, and it is noticeable that the jungle takes 
high place amid such excellence. While it is unnecessary 
to seek to evaluate one record against another, for these 
books are, and must be, eminently individual, it can be 
said that no one who takes up “‘ The Jungle is Neutral,’’ 
by F. Spencer Chapman, D.S.O. (Chatto and Windus ; 18s.), 
will want to lay it aside until the last page has been read. 
For it is ADVENTURE in capitals, being the story of 
a man who was for nearly three-and-a-half years a fugitive 
in the Malayan jungle, harassing the Japanese and him- 
self harassed unceasingly. Twice he was captured and 
twice he escaped. He kept his diary in Eskimo, lest it 
betray anything to the enemy should it fall into their 
hands: as it did. He was never out of danger; he was 
twice wounded ; he suffered at various times from black- 
water fever, pneumonia, tick-typhus, malaria; he was 
once dangerously ill for two months on end, including 
a period of unconsciousness for seventeen days ; on another 
occasion he was twelve days covering 10 miles through 
the jungle. There is scarcely a page of the 430 of his 
book without a thrill and, as Lord Wavell says, for sheer 
courage and endurance, mental and physical, he and 
Lawrence of Arabia stand together as examples of what 
toughness the body will find if the spirit within it 
is tough. 

In these days when Russian scientists recant their 
findings in order to conform to Soviet doctrine, the motto 
of the world's oldest scientific body in continuous existence 
—the Royal Society of Londor, chartered in 1662, with 
Charles II. its founder and patron—makes suggestive 
reading. Nullius in verba runs the Latin: “ At no man’s 
dictation” is the ¢ranslation ; which is, as the official 
record of the Society states, an expression of determina- 
tion to withstand the domination of authority and to 
verify all statements by an appeal to facts. In “ Scientists 
and Amateurs,’’ by Dorothy Stimson (Sigma; 15s.), 
an American teacher and writer provides a readable 
history of a body of men who, far from bowing to the 
dictates of statesmen, have from time to time influenced 
governmental policy in addition to stimulating explora- 
tion and originating scientific discovery. To know how 
the Royal Society came into being, who were the leading 
men during its early years, what were the discoveries 
which entitled the century of its origin to be called the 
Century of Scientific Genius, and what it has achieved 
through the centuries is something well worth the 
knowing. Miss Stimson relates it easily and with 
touches of humour that make it attractive to the 
general reader. 

J. Wentworth Day desired to sail from Thames-mouth 
to the Blackwater with a fisherman-gunner. It was to 
be “‘a creek-crawling, easy-going sort of a cruise, with 
one foot on the sea-wall and one on the water, calling 
here at a forgotten island, there at a grass-grown farm 


the moment called to go ashore and shoot a duck 
or drink a pint of beer in the flagged parlours of inns that have not changed so very 
much in the last hundred years.” 
How he found such a craft, the 
with the farmyard name, and what he saw and did and thought and said to the people he 
met (and what they said to him) in the course of his voyage is racily recounted in “‘ Coastal 
(Harrap ; 12s. 6d.). 

The man who sails easily from village to village may not find himself in sympathy 
who tramps the inland roads. 
a similarity of motive, if one is to believe all that Jim Phelan says in “We Follow the 
10s. 6d.), a book about the vagabonds of England, men and 


Such a cruise called for a lackadaisical, old-fashioned 
“ Bargoose,”” at Mucking, that holy place 


Yet somehow, somewhere, there is 


A tramp, we learn, is born such. 
“son of rest.” He and his kind have no wisdom 
They walk the roads to seek peace. 
W. R. CaLvert. 
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Bermuda is 
an open book 


to Poly Toes! 4 


We know the secrets of every little sandy cove ; we know 
just the hotel you would choose yourself ; we know the 
best places to eat and the most appetizing dishes to order ; 
we know the most exciting things to do—and see ; in fact 
we know sun-kissed Bermuda inside out. 









Last year we had a brilliantly successtul season there ; and 
this year we plan an even better one. Our Managing Director 
has made a personal visit to ensure your satisfaction with 
all arrangements. 

Remember, when you travel with Poly Tours — alone or in 
an escorted tour — you travel without a care ; all the details 
—_ of your trip are in the hands of experts ; you have nothing 
to worry about. Prices are less than you’d expect. 


Send*for the Brochure—it’s FREE 
Printed in full colour, it is packed full of valuable 
information. Send for it today, before you forget, to: 





FOR PERSONAL SERVICE 


309 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


. |- 

Convairtrave 
for holidays 
abroad 


Convairtravel means luxury flying at 5 miles a 
minute ... it means pressurised and air-conditioned 
cabins . . . extra stewardess service .. . even more 
luxurious armchair seating. These wonderful new 
300 m.p.h. Convairliners are now operating on most 
of the k.t.M. European routes. Book now for 
summer travel to Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Germany, Greece, Spain and Portugal. 
Reservations from all Air Travel Agents 
or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


(Tel. Kensington 8111) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


ou flew cL 





It’s time y 





Telephone : MAYfair 8100 
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A Coral Island Holiday 


in Bermuda 


FOR UNLIMITED ENJOYMENT 





In BERMUDA the pink and white sand is washed by the Gulf Stream. 
In BERMUDA time is a tranquil flow of dream-like days and glittering 
nights. In BERMUDA you can sail or ride, fish or play golf, and the idling 
is the best in the world. The average temperature in BERMUDA in January 
is 63°. In BERMUDA modern hotels offer supreme comfort, and there are 
no currency restrictions at all, The return fare is £148 by air in winter, and 


hotel charges are from £2 a day. The fare by ship is from £120 return. 
Ask any Travel Agent for particulars, or write to : 


THE BERMUDA GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE, 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 83, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Telephone : HOLL, 0487 





xX \ —— 
‘<< THERE 1S PLENTY OF 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT... 









...in an Irish holiday. Here you can 
forget rationing and there is petrol for 
your car. The Great Southern Hotels, all of 


which are under Gordon Hotels’ management, 

help you to make the best of it. PARKNASILLA enjoys 

a sub-tropical climate, with wonderful bathing, tennis, 

golf and riding to give you an appetite, and dancing in the 

evening. At KILLARNEY or KENMARE you have the same 

comfortable hotels in settings you will never forget. Then there 

are GALWAY, SLIGO and MULRANY, offering also the 

interest of deep-sea fishing with the grandeur of the Atlantic 
coast as a thrilling backcloth. 

If you prefer to go farther afield you will find Mediterranean 
sunshine at the Metropole, MONTE CARLO, and at the Bristol, 
BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 

For a truly English holiday there is the world-famous Metropole 
at BRIGHTON, queen of resorts with its endless variety, the 
Metropole, FOLKESTONE, standing on the Leas and perfectly 
® situated for exploring a hinterland which holds both rural beauty 
y) Ww and great historic interest. At pine-clad BOURNEMOUTH, the 





Royal Exeter Hotel. 

There are exciting things to do in LONDON, too, and the May Fair, 
in the West End, and the Grosvenor, near Victoria, make ideal centres for 
shopping expeditions and theatre-going, besides offering the standards of comfort 
and service which are particularly Gordon's. 

These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon group, our contribution to better 
and brighter holidays. For full details and tariffs write to the resident 


managers or to the Gordon Hotels Ltd., 11 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 
+ 


THE GORDON HOTELS Group YR 
Telegraphic address : Hotelisimo, Sowest, London {s H 
Telephones : Sloane 5222 f) 
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Book your place in the sun 


at the §$ee MOPFe on noua 


( | | [ \ } \ | ‘ Runabout’ tickets give 
i 


you miles of extra holiday happiness 
EASTBOURNE oo 





A de luxe Hotel on the Grand Parade, ’ . . . 

where you will find comfort, warmth Here s a novel, easy, CRPOREVS ay of getting a 

and perfect service. Excellent cuisine. pleasure-bonus’ out of your seaside holiday this year. 

Private bathrooms. Central heating ae . . 

throughout and ciaienes in every British Railways have re-introduced those popular pre-war 

room. P. Churchman, Manager. attractions — ‘Runabout’ tickets. These tickets are on 
Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. sale at the station booking offices of many holiday resorts 


throughout Britain. They give you unlimited travel over 
a wide area of the neighbouring countryside, are available 
for 5 to 7 days, and the cost is much less than normal rates. 


A, hotog ap ! Widen your ‘ Holiday Horizon’ 


This year, make it a ‘holiday with a difference’. Visit 
lovely places you never saw before. Railway roaming by 
means of a ‘Runabout’ ticket adds a delightful variation 
your a that you'll happily remember the whole year through 
films L s 


So when you arrive 
at your holiday destination— ask about ‘Runabout’ 


to Wi {| R R 0 S e tickets. They make a holiday within a holiday ! 
. LTO 


-and get Magna Prints ‘rege 


4 Fine Hotitay | TOURS hy OCEAN LINERS | 


ata N. 0S 
Fine Hotel meri ERAN EA TAR ANNARY 1gtAN 


Enjoy a delightful holiday tour, Overland to Genoa 
. and onward by “Home Lines"’ fast ocean 










































ii : Ad ve bd i ! cf , 
The Majestic prides itself on knowing what yy ye p mei | ieemiere , $' 
“makes” a holiday and offers beautifully “ITALIA (formerly “ enaehein « 3 


appointed rooms, facing the sea, excellent 


cuisine and cellars and service back to its CANARY ISLANDS 23 days (including 6-days stay in 


pre-war smoothness. St. Annes itself Tenerife) for 96 gns. inclusive, London 
offers sea bathing, riding on the sands, back to panded, 
five golf courses and the finest entertain- 
ments in England. SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR ace 
tet & frome G06 per dey. 15 days for 79 gns. inclusive, son. 
Please write for illustrated brochure. also 


15-day tours to Sunny MALTA, 
HOTEL MAJESTIC the G.C. Island, free from currency 
and food restrictions, 69 gns. in- 
clusive, London back to London. 


ST-ANNES-ON-THE-SEA 


Make it your host on the Lancashire Coast Fost coupon todey for full details. 


















GNS. For a 16 days 
COACH TOUR 
tothe FRENCH RIVIERA /' 


ACROSS THE MAGNIFICENT ALPS 
4 good excursions included. 
5 Resorts to choose from. 


NICE — CANNES — MENTON 
MONTE CARLO — BEAULIEU 
If you are travelling independently, 
why not book your Riviera Hotel 
with us? 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


| 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL | 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA | 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes | 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. | 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 | | 


















17/6 per day full board. Any 
resort 


CONTOURS LIMITED 


72, Newman Street, London, W.!. 
Telephone : MUS 8499 & 6463 


The Riviera is at its best in May, June and October. 
x SS eas 
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“ Cholmondeley looks 
pleased with life !” 


“Of course, he’s just 
booked his holiday at 
Burgh Island.” 


Guests can be met at 
Plymouth North Road Station 


Illustrated Brochure and Terms 
from Resident Manager 


Burgh Island 
Hotel 


BIGBURY BAY, SOUTH DEVON 


Telegrams or Telephone ; 
Bigbury-on-Sea 272 














BY RAIL, 
ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


TRAVIRALM 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


] 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL | 
SICKNESS TABLETS 
































FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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$2 HAYMARKET, 
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NICE, CANNES, MENTON 
or JUAN - LES - PINS 


Whether you want to break 
the Bank or merely the 
monotony, the Riviera is the 
place, and the 33-seater 4- 
engine Languedocs of Air 
France the most direct and 
luxurious way to get there, 
with a French meal compli- 
ments of Air France. Daily 
Summer services from 
London —non-stop to the 
Mediterranean sunshine in 
4 hours. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details; 
hewill also tell you that Air France 
services from Glasgow, Belfast, 
Manchester and _ Birmingham 
connect with flights to the Riviera. 

Return fares to Nice from 


London £34.6.0 Birmingham £37.18.0 
Manchester £39.14.0 Glasgow £45.6.0 


Constellations & Skymasters to Middle East 
& 
Belfast £45.6.0 


Far East, U.S.A., South America, East 
West Africa. 


AIR FRANCE 


LONDON, S.W.\1. TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 0971 
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Clippers 
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Now! 


P 

pousLE 
ED 

DECK 


to New York! 


en London and New York 


@ Now you can fly betwe 
in the world’s largest, 
They're the new double 
Clippers! It is the fastest othe 
including a spacious 
seats, oversize berths ( : 
iti steadier ride hig 
a a oe call your Travel 
193-4, Piccadilly, w.! 
(WHitehall 3311). 


most luxurious airliners. 
-decked America-class 
with scores of 
club lounge, 
improvements, a 
more comfortable 


above the weather. F 
Agent or Pan American, 
(REGent 7292). Clipper Cargo 


New de luxe service! Every Sunday 


York 
“THE PRESIDENT FLIGHT to New 
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Normandy Hotel - Royal Hotel - Hotel du Golf 


1250 LUXURIOUS ROOMS 


JULY. . « «1 © « © « The month of sport 


1st of July—Opening of Ciro’s, Directeur Albert from Maxims 

1st Week-end — Royal Aero Club Rally. Golf Competition R.A.C. v. A.C.F. 

and Week-end — Races at Clairefontaine. International Regattas. At the theatre 
(14th July) Marian Anderson, the famous American singer. 

3rd Week-end — International Air Meeting. Golf Competition. 

4th Week-end — International Horse Show. 

sth Week-end — International Motor Yacht Cruise “Pavillon d’Or 1949.” 
Thion de la Chaume Cup at the New Golf Course. Races at Clairefontaine. 

In July: 6 Galas at the Ambassadeurs. 


AUGUST. . . . . « « « Race meetings every day 
Polo season. Yearling sales. Gold Cup Competition at the Ni Golf Cou 
Tennis. Opera. Ballet and Comedy. J ™ ’ wad soa 


12 Great Galas at the Ambassadeurs. 


SEPTEMBER .... . . Races—All sports— Theatre 


G DAILY AIR SERVICES o—_ 
CROYDON — DEAUVILLE BEA 
Reservations : AIR FRANCE—B.E.A. or your travel agent 


—after a round on a glorious 
sunny links with brisk sea air to 
lower your handicap, it's good to 
look forward to a shower in hot, 
foamy luxury—then dinner—the 
very thought lightens our brogues ! 


Afterwards ?—dancing ?—a few 

cheery drinks ?—or maybe a quiet 

read in the lounge ?—Whatever 

we do, it will be in good company 
and ideal surroundings. 


Warnes means the end of a 
perfect day—and the making of 
many more, to come. 


Warnes of Worthing 


Tel. WORTHING 2222 


825 
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Morning Suits for 


SALE or HIRE 


with all accessories 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 
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SWEET l Q/- DRY l 2/6 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 








arco 
BOATIMPELLER 


This new ATCO product provides inexpensive 
lightweight portable power for almost any type 
of light craft. Its simplicity of design assures 
extreme reliability and economy in operation for 
work or pleasure. The Boatimpeller can be 
transported in the boot of a small car, and requires 
only a few minutes to be brought into use. Please 
write for illustrated literature and learn the many 


advantages of this outstanding power unit. 







CHARLES H. PUGH LIMITED 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 


Atco Motor Mowers, Atcoscythes, 
Atco Boatimpellers, Atco Service 


PRICE £35 COMPLETE 





3242B 
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j. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.1 


AEC 175A-0658-80 
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Styled by Swan and fashioned by fine craftsmen. 
Swan shoes are not too plentiful at present, but 
you will find limited supplies at the better shops 
and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
CV3-1§0 
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The Play Deck on Marshall 
& Snelgrove’s first floor is the 
newest department of London’s 
most progressive Fashion 
House. It features Slacks, 
Shorts and all the smartest 
Beach and Bathing styles, 
including many of the latest 
creations from America. 
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tailored at leisure for men in 
a hurry 


In our Ready-for-Wear De- 
partment the complicated 
problem of fitting a man to 
perfection in advance has 
been studied to the last 
detail. We have many 
different fittings, which 
mean that all but the 
man of very unusual 
build can be clothed 
with complete 
satisfaction. You 
will find the style 
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turned to scientific research 
after a commercial career 
with the East India 
Company, and made the 
historic discovery that 
water could be decomposed 
by passing an electric 
current through it. This 
is an example of electrolysis 
which is the foundation of 
many important industrial 





and scientific operations. 
Working in company with another English chemist, Carlisle, in 1800, Nicholson 
constructed an electric battery (known at that time as a “Voltaic Pile”), from 
thirty-six half-crowns, and a number of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though 
the current produced by this crude apparatus was so minute that only a few thimblefuls 
of gas were collected over a period of thirteen hours, Nicholson showed not only that 








and finish of these suits 
true to the Austin Reed 
tradition. The materials are excel- 
lent and there is plenty of choice in 
patterns and colours. An average price 
is £17.0.0. 


water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of which it is composed appear at 
different places, the oxygen being evolved where the electric current enters the water 
and hydrogen where it leaves. 

Nicholson, who was born in London in 1753, made many other scientific discoveries 
between his return from India in 1786 and his death in 1815. He invented a 
hydrometer, took out patents for textile printing machinery, planned and carried out a 
scheme for the water supply of Portsmouth. He was a scientific 
writer of great contemporary eminence and founded, and, until 
his death, edited the “ Journal of Natural Philosophy”. 

But the electrolysis of water, a fundamental discovery of very 
great importance, remains this Englishman’s real contribution 


to the world’s total of scientific knowledge. 






® A 
( AUSTIN REED 
OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 





Vantella Shirts: 


to match 
Van Heusen Collars 


OF ar Ometebeet 


ed 6 Pe men Ome he ce 


DRY FLY Hig 
SHERRY 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 








‘Sanatogen’ builds vitality and human happiness 


You too can enjoy 
life as they did 


I° THE ‘Golderi Age’ men and that is, by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It 











To ensure comfort and enjoyment when 
| travelling by 


|AIR, SEA, RAIL or MOTOR 


| it is necessary for you to take care that 
| constant rhythmical motion does not upset 





A glass of DRY FLY SHERRY 


3 . ope é , itali 0 i bination of two great nerve- our organs of balance 
is the ideal aperitif, and i women had a vitality that wasn’t is a com y gans of ba . 
‘ a i ioe yet impaired by the strain of modern building foods (organic phosphorus * Mothersill’s will assist you to make a 
gracious welcome to your guests. existence. You, too, can recapture and protein) that give you splendid ad Mw gerd trip. Ag ota sg a 
5 . : ; . : cl ai felt roughout the wor ave for more than 
Obtainable all over the world from the same vitality, by doing what new energy, vitality and zest—s true 45 years found quick relief from travel 


hundreds of thousands of people return to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. At 
have been doing for over 50 years all chemists, price (including tax) 8/3. 


*‘SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark | 


Nerve Tonic Food 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT | 


| sickness by taking 





your own Wine Merchant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 








Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. 
RS 
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Roared Noah confronting his crew, 
** I’m in charge of this perishing zoo ! 
And I'll know, if I’m Noah, 

Who fed the jerboa 'y 


Qa, LS 


A N-P-K Type Z Phillips recessed countersunk-head 


hardened self-tapping screw ! ” 





ee net 


N.P.K. hardened self-tapping screws which cut their own threads 
in drilled, formed or moulded holes are used for making fastenings to 
a wide range of materials. They do away with the need for tapping, 
inserts and auxiliary fastening devices and make stronger fastenings 
N.P.K. are not, of course, the answer to all fastening problems but all 
the answers are available to those who ask for them 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN ONE THING 


TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH (1 } N 





GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath St., Birmingham, 18. BOLT & 
NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston, Sth. Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon St.. London, E.C.4 
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a ” SILVER 
WEDDING 


STAMPS 






USED SETS When ordering 

Aden ie = 
Kathiri 
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Ascension 30 





14 TURKS CIOS Sr. Guiana 28 - 
. Br. Solomon Is. 15 
Dominica 25 Nyasaland 20 
Grenada 30 - St. Kicts-Nevis 106 
Hong-Kong 30 - Seychelles 4 5 
Leeward Is 106 Somaliland «<mT “L » - 
Montserrat 106 — Turks Is 32 6 ‘ The original Kummel 
Nigeria 106 Zanzibar 216 


ISTABLISHED 1847 

Complete Set 138 stame I PABLISHE!I 184 

CROWN COLONIES & DOMINIONS 
MINT £80 USED £90 


He A WALLACE 













¥* 

The ARISTOCRAT 
of LIQUEURS 

RENOWNED & 100 YEARS 


* 
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94,.O0LD BROAD sy. LONDON. E.C.2 


(o "yes i BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF 
"Stewart @e-. CARAVANS 


MINTON 


The World; 
Most Beautiful 
China 











You get a unique guarantee 
from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 
Agent for all the best makes 


GIVES 









PERSONALITY of caravans 
TO YOUR Send for illustrated brochure 
WRITING and helpful reprinted articles 
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EASIEST TERMS—OPEN ALWAYS 


A 
“A 
A. S. JENKINSON A 
AN 
A 
BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS, (Maidenhead 26! : 
The Popular Pen A MINTONS LTD 
b EASY TO REACH— right on main A.4 tskirts Maidenhead, Taplow A STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
with the Station 4 minutes walk Be sure see name A. S. JENKINSON in full ys EST. 1793 

H IN LONDON Corner f Ebury Street and Semley Place. off A 

Marvellous Ni b Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Victoria Statior Phone Sloane 4069 >>>>>>>>>> > > >€ CECE EC 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY . t tot f wing 





THE 
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We can’t catch up with it! 


The call for “* Black & White ’’ continues to grow all over the 
world. What makes “ Black & White” so popular? The 
plain fact is that the secret is in the blending. 

Take whiskies from Scotland’s famous distilleries, blend them 
in the special “ Black & White’? way and you have Scotch 
that is a joy to drink, wholesome and refreshing. 
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WINDING THE STATOR 


This part of the generator ts a steel 
cylinder built up of thousands of thin 
steel sheets and is wound with miles of 
copper conductor. The we ight of a 
60,000 kW stator is about 130 tons. 








AND WHAT 


N FOUR YEARS British Electricity 
will build 38 new power stations, 


IT MEANS 


of about 200,000 people. The new 
power stations will provide ad- 
ditional power equal to more than 


and install new plant in 43 existing 
power stations. This programme 
will cost nearly £400,000,000; 
40%, more electric power in 4 years 
is the target. 

A single 60,000 kilowatt generator 
will supply electricity for a town 


100 generators of this size. 


BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 


The Seer) , Blending 
‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RANGE OF 
FURNISHINGS 


KITCHEN 


LLL, 
Uy, 


A DOUBLE 
BENEFIT 


FOR SMART 
e APPEARANCE 
FOR HAIR 
~ 
te HEALTH... 
A lovely range’ of Kitchen Furnishings 
continuous stainless steel work tops and-aluminium 


cabinets and- cupboards, built around a unique 
idea, giving unlimited flexibility in kitchen planning. 


En lish Rose 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


For handsome, tidy hair that 
keeps its good looks all through 

the day, use Brylcreem, the perfect 
hair dressing. Whether it’s a day out in 
the open or in the office, you can rely on N& 
Brylcreem to keep you right on top. For 
Brylcreem not only gives the hair life and 

lustre; the pure emulsified oils it contains 

tone up the scalp and prevent Dry Hair and 
Dandruff. Brylcreem your hair and make smart- 
ness your goal. Brylcreem is in jars and tubes 1/1 14a. 


BRYLCREEM 


YOUR HAIR 


royds $1 21 


with 


Some of the new features 
Stainless steel anti-splash sink, curved front to all aluminium 
cabinet, no sides of units come together to form dirt traps, unit top 
joints fitted with stainless steel cover strip, finished in cream or 


pastel green hard baked enamel 


E.R. 43. 


Send for illustrated folder 


LTD WARWICK 





PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRIES 





County Perfumery Co. Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanrsore, Middx. 
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Auckland and Dunedin, 


WA. ; Christchurch, Wellingtor N.Z.; Lau 
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1 Gotch, Ltd. Branch Melbourne, $ ydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and 





